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IN SIAM 


Siam Pays Tribute to Its Illustrious Dead—A Glamorous Oriental Ceremony— 


Igniting a Great Funeral Pyre 
By CLARK BROCKMAN 
Photographs by the Author. 


NDER a giant golden umbrella, high above the heads of 
his subjects, came the king. He sat cross-legged upon 
a palanquin of gold borne upon the shoulders of four 
servants in ancient court attire. Off to the right was the colorful 
Oriental pageant which bore the remains of his brother, the late 
Heir Presumptive to the throne of Siam. The king was coming 
to burn his dead, burn it according to the time-honored custom 
of his country, burn it with all the pomp and ceremony due a 
man of royal blood, for royal blood is a thing of consequence 
in Siam. That small figure upon the palanquin was an absolute 
monarch—the law and justice of a whole nation. 

The Royal Plaza, where the cremation was to take place, 
was thronged with Siamese in holiday attire, and holiday attire 
in Bangkok means something. Every girl of any consequence 
at all has a brand new penung for every party or festival—a 
penung she has spent several hours in selecting. Even a school 


girlwould be humiliated be- 
yond words if she had to 
admit that she did not have 
a score or more shirtwaists 
in her wardrobe. As a re- 
sult of this vanity on the 
part of the Siamese women, 
a throng in holiday dress 
presents a picture which 
will be long remembered. 
Of course, such gay and 
briluant costumes hardly 
seem in keeping with such 
AeSade OCCAStOni ae Dita in 
Siam, as in most non-Chris- 
tian countries, the funeral 


THE ARRIVAL OF HIS MAJESTY, THE KING 


The Kane's officers stood at attention as he descended from the elaborate palanquin in which he had been carried to the Royal Plaza. The European 
c and his officers are dressed contrast strangely with the exotic trappings of an ancient oriental ceremony, with the 


military costumes in which the King 
huge silken umbrellas, the grace 


The monotonous beat of the tom-tom 
blended with the shrill notes of a Single / 
musette as the funeral procession moved 
toward the square in which the royal 
cremation was;.to tale: place. 


ful ceremonial fans. and the bizarre and colorful costumes of the populace. 
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rites are by far the 
most gorgeous of all 
ceremonial functions 
and one could hardly 
expect the populace 
to ignore the oppor- 
tunity to celebrate at 
the cremation of His 
Royal Highness the 
Prince of Nagor Ra- 
jasima. Furthermore, 
although it was whis- 
pered that the crema- 
tion had been ar- 
ranged with undue 
haste, His Royal 
Highness had been 
dead = some” 1st 
months. According to 
the Buddhist ritual 
there are innumer- 
able preliminary cere- 
monies which must 
be held at stated in- 
tervals, and therefore 
it is some time before 
the soul of a man of 
high rank can be re- 
leased from its 
earthly remains and 
carried heavenward 


of the funeral pyre. 


: PREPARING FOR THE CEREMONIAL PROCESSION ; 
bythe aromatic smoke Jy honor of his rank as Lord High Admiral of the Navy the bronze urn containing the body [for color by donning 
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in the name of the 
deceased as it was be- 
lieved that such gifts 
will insure a happy 
reincarnation. 

The common people, 
of course, did not at- 
tend any of these 
ceremonies, nor were 
they permitted to en- 
ter the spacious en- 
closure on the Royal 
Plaza which had been 
erected for the cre- 
mation. Only those 
of high rank were al- 
lowed there, but it 
cannot be said that 
the others worried 
greatly. Those hon- 
ored by an invitation 
to enter the enclosure 
had to dress in the 
mourning — costume, 
which in Siam is 
white. If the truth 
must be known, how- 
ever, only the ladies 
wore white. All of 
the men were able to 
gratify their longing 


of the Heir Presumptive to the throne of Siam was placed upon a modern gun carriage. After official uniforms of 


The preliminary the urn was made secure it was covered by the beautiful pagoda-like structure encrusted with varied hues. The for- 


ceremonies had been 
observed according to 
precedent. There had been the sprinkling ceremony the day 
after his death when princes, nobles and diplomats had come 
to pour perfumed water on the hands or feet of the corpse. Fol- 
lowing this, the body had been dressed in a sitting posture and 
placed in a great bronze urn, the conventional receptacle for the 
royal dead. On the seventh day, the fiftieth day, and the one 
hundredth day special services had been held and floral gifts 
had been presented. On all of these occasions costly gifts were 
made to the priests in attendance. These gifts were presented 


gold and jewels that has always been used in the royal funeral rites. 


THE FUNERAL PAGEANT 


eign diplomats had to 
appear in their black 
court costumes or in the impressive regalia of full dress. 

For the crowd outside it was a holiday—an important holiday 
—as it had been unofficially announced that this would be the 
last spectacular royal cremation. Two separate causes united 
to bring about this change in the policy of the royal family: the 
introduction of western culture, which has broken down the 
faith in the potency of such elaborate rites, and the necessity 
of reducing expenses. The reasons for the announcement prob- 
ably never entered the heads of the people, but they all realized 


Drawn by a group of Siamese sailors neatly dressed in modern uniforms, and flanked by two lines of attendants carrying the fantastic and colorful . 
insignia of royalty, the funeral urn entered the enclosure set aside for the cremation. 
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THE PROCESSION PREPARES TO MARCH 
The dazzling riot of color that characterized this Siamese funeral procession recalls the glamorous past of this rapidly changing Oriental land whose 


turbulent history reaches far back into antiquity. The Siamese are the offshoot of several European races. 


Their early architecture is among the 


finest in the world; their drawing, goldsmith work and carving are exquisitely beautiful; and their music and dancing are highly developed in accord- 
ance with the finest tradition of Indo-Chinese art. 


that the “good old days” were passing and they did not want to 
miss their final opportunity to celebrate a royal cremation, 

Some time before the funeral procession started the bronze urn 
containing the corpse was brought to Wat Po, a temple about 
a mile from the Plaza, and placed on a gun carriage, as the late 
prince had been the Lord High Admiral of the Navy and the 
funeral was largely a military one. There it was encased in the 
elaborately carved and jewel-encrusted golden urn which is used 
in the funeral rites of all members of the royal family. 

After all was in readiness His Majesty, Rama VI, left the 
Grand Palace on the royal palanquin and went directly to the 
enclosure to review the parade. No Occidental can possibly vis- 
ualize the harmonious riot of Oriental color which this pageant 
presented. Parts of the funeral procession were to a certain ex- 
tent westernized, as the soldiers wore military uniforms of a very 
modern design, but the king’s attendants were for the most part 
dressed in the ancient Siamese costumes. The retinue was 
arranged in the form of a giant horseshoe around the gilded 
palanquin of the king. Four men carrying a great bronze drum, 
the rumble of which announced His Majesty’s arrival, headed 
each column. These 
men were dressed | 
in reddish - brown 
suits with orange 
and green sashes. 
Behind each drum 
extended a long file 
of pikemen dressed 
in light blue coats, 
dark blue penungs, 
and red and silver 
sashes. All of these 
henchmen wore pe- 
culiar cloth hel- 
mets of intricate 
Oriental design 
and varied color- 
ing. In the curve 
of the horseshoe 
the four liveried 
footmen bore the 


Siamese style, he was dressed in the uniform of an admiral. A 
giant ceremonial umbrella shielded his person from the rays 
of the setting sun while a group of nobles formed the body- 
guard. The road had been cleared and there was not a sound 
as the procession moved slowly down to the Phra Mane grounds. 

The Phra Mane, or temporary structure in which the royalty 
are cremated, is erected on the Royal Plaza to the east of the 
Grand Palace. It is built new for each group of cremations, as 
law prescribes that it cannot be used a second time. The prin- 
cipal feature of the Phra Mane erected for the recent crema- 
tion was its tiara-like spire with twelve separate roofs sur- 
mounted by a five-tiered umbrella in white silk and gold—a 
sign of royalty. The roofs, which rose in a graceful curve 
some seventy-five feet above the ground, were covered with a 
royal blue cloth to give the effect of blue tile. Intricate, gilded 
eaves stood out in sparkling brilliance before this dark back- 
ground. The buff of the outer walls formed an unusual but 
pleasing color combination with the dark blue. 

Completely surrounding the Mane was a ten-foot fence of 
split bamboo which enclosed an area about a hundred yards 

square. At each 
‘ cc * corner of the en- 
closure was a small 
shrine from which 
the ceaseless chant 
of priests could be 
heard. To the north 
of the Mane was a 
pavilion erected for 
the king and royal 
family, the diplo- 
mats, princes, and 
officials of the gov- 
ernment. 

His Majesty had 
scarcely taken his 
seat in the royal 
pavilion when the 
funeral procession 
entered the eastern 
gate and marched 
the 


king’s  palanquin. — through 

Although His Maj- prom the golden phaton on which he sat cross-legged the High Priest intoned passages from Pali grounds ee 
esty sat cYroSS- scriptures. He was accompanied by liveried servants with golden ceremonial fans to indicate his the king an the 
legged in true rank, and five-tiered umbrellas to show his royal blood. Mane. Soldiers 
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from all branches of the service filed past to the haunting 
strain of the music composed by Prince Nagor Svarga, the 
present commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 

The latter part of the procession was for the most part purely 
Siamese. It was headed by a long double line of tom-tom beat- 
ers and a single musette player. The high, shrill, minor notes of 
the instrument rose in one continuous mournful wail. The art- 
ful performer did not pause for breath and one could not get 
away from the haunting, doleful message of woe and sadness 
which it carried insistently to one’s very soul. Following the 
musicians was a golden throne-like phaeton drawn by two white 
horses. From his ex- 
alted position atop this 
sparkling equipage the 
High Priest of the king- 
dom, Phra Van Vorab- 
horn, intoned passages 
from the Pali scrip- 
tures. Around him were 
liveried servants carry- 
ing golden ceremonial 
fans which indicated his 
degrees and a huge can- 
opy umbrella and many 
five-tiered umbrellas to 
show. his royal blood. 

At the end of the pro- 
cession, came the ornate 
golden urn containing 
the remains of the late 
Heir Presumptive. It 
was surrounded by men 
in the old court uni- 
forms carrying pikes, 
fans and umbrellas and 
also men in long white 
coats and conical hats, 
the conventional  cos- 
tume of Siamese angels. 
Just before entering the 
Phra Mane grounds a 
group of sailors took 
the place of the horses 


THE HIGH PRIEST WITH HIS ATTENDANTS 

The principal figure in the last obsequies to Siamese royalty is the high priest who conducts the final ceremonies and 

dispatches the soul of the dead to the other world. The majority of Siamese are Buddhists and there is a close con- 

nection between the laity and the priests for it is a common custom for men to enter the priesthood for a few months 

before they begin their worldly careers. Even princes and noblemen who have been educated in Europe sometimes don 
the sacred yellow robe, for a time, when they return to Siam. 
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which had drawn the 
gun-carriage in the pro- 
cession and pulled the 
urn slowly into the en- 
closure. 

Upon its arrival the 
actual ceremonies began. 
The Siamese musicians 
took their place to one 
side of the enclosure 
and the indefatigable 
musette player continued 
his melancholy — strain. 
The priest and urn were 
drawn. three: times 
around the Mane while 
the king followed on 
foot to show his respect 
fOr a the alatee = prince: 
When the procession had 
completed its third trip 
the urn was placed on 
the pyre in the Mane 
while His’ Majesty and 
the High Priest went to 
their respective thrones 
in the pavilion. 

Although the king is 
considered the temporal 
head of the Buddhist 
church and although an 
elevated position is an 
indication of — superi- 
ority, the throne - like 
structure prepared for 
the High Priest was con- 
siderably higher than that of the king. From this position of 
honor the High Priest conducted the service. A ribbon con- 
nected him with the great urn and the words which he read were 
carried along this to the corpse. After much reading and many 
prayers the High Priest joined the group of priests who had 
been chanting at intervals in the rear of the pavilion. As he left, 
each priest was given a new yellow silk robe and an envelope 
containing an order for other presents. 

The musette, which had been quiet during the service, started 
again, and at intervals there would be the “pum, pum, rumpi 


(Continued on page 46) 


NEARING THE ROYAL SQUARE 

The number of European military costumes seen in this ceremonial procession indicates that Siam, like so many other 
Oriental countries, is playing the ape to the Western World. This little Kingdom recruits its army and navy by con- 
scription and supports a fleet consisting of one small cruiser and several gunboats armed with modern quick-firing guns. 


teresa 
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FOLLOWING THE DEFEATED BATTALIONS OF ISLAM 


Relics of Mohammedan Domination in Europe—One Thousand Years of Conflict 
—The Three Great Mediterranean Civilizations 


By HILAIRE: BELUOC 


With original drawings by Edmond L. 


HERE is a section of Western Europe, of the Western 

Roman Empire, which suffered a peculiar fate. It was 

deeply wounded by Asia, and but slowly recovered from 
the wound. The period of Asia’s dominance is already half- 
forgotten among the northern peoples : 
—it is a story of so long ago; and it 
seems done with. Yet indirectly the 
great struggle between Islam and Chris- 
tendom is still molding all our lives. 
Half the wealth and half the classical 
tradition of the Mediterranean was 
swamped by the enemies of our culture 
and of our European soul; our civiliza- 
tion was covered over by a Moham- 
medan deluge. The surge overran the 
islands of the sea—Sicily, the Balearics, 
Sand the rest; it roared up to the very 
foothills of the Pyrenees, its highest 
wave passed Poitiers, and it looked for 
some hundreds of years as though the 
old and strong foundation which Greece 
and Rome had laid, and our Christendom 
which is their flower and fruit, would be 
destroyed. 

The assault was sudden and immensely 
successful; the counter-attack abomin- 
ably painful, strenuous, uncertain, only 
most gradually making good. The 
Asiatics charged in one long lifetime 
over all the marble of the ancient world 
in North Africa, in Spain; cut off the 
great roads and the secure Roman law, 
and the landed system, and everything 
else that had made Europe Europe. But 
to reconquer all that land, to beat Islam 
back to the desert again, has taken a 
thousand years. 

Spain was recovered, in countless 
fluctuating cavalry charges, advances and 
checks, sieges, and raids; the islands, in 
daring sea adventures; Barbary—what 
today we call Tunis, Algiers and Morocco 
—only in our own time. Today we look 
on the result of these struggles much as 
‘a man looks upon the ruins revealed at 
low water upon a seashore flooded and 
wrecked at high tide under a storm. 

In that enormous conflict the Europe 
we know was born. Out of the discipline 
of that conflict arose our military spirit, 
our loyalties, and our ballads. This beat- 
ing back of the Mohammedan was the 
training-ground of all our peoples, north- 
ern as well as southern—for the recruits 
poured in from every side. It was in 
the heat of such a furnace, in the press 
of the crusades, that we found our char- 
acteristic architecture, which has stamped 
all Europe with the pointed arch, our representative system (now 
in decay )—for Parliaments are from the Pyrenees—our national 
monarchies, and that common loyalty to Europe which is today 
half forgotten but which any menace immediately revives. 

Anyone who looks at the history of Christendom sees this 
armed debate with Islam as the fundamental and. determining 
thing. We beat off the Pagan of the North and of the East— 
Mongol, Scandinavian and the rest—in the dark ages. We 
assured ourselves on that side, and we had raised the siege 
against those barbaric besiegers before the year 1000. We had 
beaten them to their knees in battle; tamed them and baptized 
them; brought them to heel and to school. But Islam was an- 


For hundreds of years the ancient city of Sousse in 
Tunisia was a stronghold of Islam, but today the 
Mohammedan minaret looks down upon a region over 
which it exercises a constantly diminishing influence, 
for the European is once again the real master of 


North Africa. 
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other matter. It was not pagan; it was a perversion of our 
own creed. It was not barbaric; it had more learning and better 
arts than we. It enjoyed our scholarship through its Greek 
subjects, and lived by a strange, warped adaptation of our own 
culture. Its fierce appeal to human 
equality and to justice, the simplicity of 
its doctrine, had captured great masses 
of our own people who continued to 
work for it and to support it. 

The recovery of provinces lost to so 
powerful an enemy occupied the energies 
of Christian men for thirty generations ; 
nor is their task yet accomplished. 

In this struggle the combatants upon 
both sides of the Mediterranean were 
for a time exhausted. The extreme 
north, which had taken but little part in 
the tremendous affair, had the advan- 
tages of a half-neutral; it lost less blood, 
and could boast on that account greater 
reserves of energy, which it still enjoys. 
3ut those who had been on the fighting 
line of the struggle achieved that by 
which we live. The men who recovered 
Spain and Sicily and the Balearics, who 
perpetually challenged the pirate ports 
of Barbary, who stood to arms, century 
after century, upon the fluctuating fron- 
tier between the Mass and the Koran— 
these were the men who not only per- 
mitted Europe to survive but who gave 
it its permanent character. 

The belt which they recovered, which 
they reconquered, bears everywhere 
stamped upon it the signs of this mil- 
lenary battle. Thus, there has been a 
destruction of trees in all that zone. 
Islam was the enemy of the tree. Where 
the Mohammedan conquest remained 
there was no re-afforesting ; the wood was 
cut down and not replaced. A sort of 
bareness which is like a phantasm of the 
desert, stretches to this day over all those 
lands which the great Mahommedan 
tide submerged ; and it is now with diffi- 
culty and most painfully, tardily, insuff- 
ciently that Europe is attempting to re- 
afforest' those lands which were so 
shaded and full of pasture in the great 
classic times. 

You may stand on the mountain walls 
of San Giovanni in Sicily and look down, 
half a mile below, upon the fields where 
the King of the Dark Places surprised 
Persephone. Those fields were famous 
for their groves and their flowers in the 
old time; today you have nothing before 
you and below you but the burned and 
naked earth; a:-land cruelly desolated and impoverished. 

The tide of alien conquest makes.a sort of high-water mark 
all along the Mediterranean lands; a line to be traced by the 
ruin of the greenery and by the incursion everywhere up to its 
limits of the blasting, southern, desert air. 

But there is much more than this to mark the battlefield. 
Throughout that world you may discover, in a myriad details of 
human effort, the three great strata remaining. Esa 

First, comes that of»the old Mediterranean civilization from 
which we all descend, the Roman and Greek world. The columns 
of its temples, thé tiers of its amphitheaters; the great flags of 
its roads, the: Roman-Greek town with its forum, the Roman or 
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Greek name degraded and trans- 
formed: all are there. 

Next above come the centuries 
of Islam; the Mosque and the 
minaret, the bulging dome, the 
waisted horseshoe arch, all that 
Islam adapted from the later 
Greek world and touched with 
its own spirit; the perpetual in- 
tricacy of pattern, the vivid deli- 
cacy of color, the worship of 
seclusion and silence. 

Then you get the last, super- 
imposed layer of Europe re- 
turning, Our Gothic in the place 
of their horseshoe arch, our 
Roman script in the place of 
their debased Greek current 
script, our masterful stonework 
in the place of their weak plaster, 
our permanence 
in the place of 
their ephemeral 
and_ superficial 
moods. You get 
the cathedral of 
Palma in Ma- 
jorca, standing 
out like a for- 
tress into the 
sea; or the ca- 
thedral of Se- 
ville, perhaps 
the noblest of 
human. achieve- 
ments, still over- 
looking that 
Moorish court 
which was the 
entry tothe 
Mosque which 
t he Christian 
church has re- 
placed. 

Indeed, the 
Giralda, the Bell 
Tower of Se- 
ville, is the very 
symbol of the 
combat and yic- 
tory. The main shaft was of Islam, its counterpart still stands 
over the sea in Morocco by Rabat, called there “the Tower of 
Hassan.” But the Giralda bears a Christian top, and is the 
belfry of that Cathedral which is the greatest monument we 
have in Christendom, of Christendom, today. 

From the victory of Lepanto onwards you get the recovery 
of the Roman and the Greek spirit in the lines of stone impressed 
upon Mohammedan detail beneath, and at last, all our own 
modern grandeurs and folly of ironwork, of great ports thrusting 
long arms into the sea, of solid, dull, official buildings; our 
machines, our roads, our commerce, our vices and our triumphs 
are now imposed upon that which-once had so nearly defeated 
us. Rome has taken root again from Carthage to the Atlantic. 

Therein lies the profound appeal of all the recovered country 
and its towns. In Palermo, in Palma, in the ruined Roman 
towns of Timgad, Lamboesis, Volatili,, Leptis, and a score of 
others; in the still continuing towns such as Constantine; in 
the transformed old centers such as Sousse, you see before your 
eyes in a vividly apparent pattern the interweaving of those three 
great epochs of our race. You have present to the sight that 
antiquity wherein the Christian church was founded; then the 
new, thin, burning spirit of the Mohammedan horseman; then 
the reentry of Europe. 

That triple contrast is in the buildings, the dress, the very ani- 
mals, and the landscape. Nowhere else in the world, I think, 
does history still so remain alive, tangible, visible, two thousand 
years of it. 

You stand on the stones of a theater at sunrise, seeing nothing 
but the ruins of a bold Roman theater, and between you and the 
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The Geralda of Seville is a symbol of the 


conflict between Islam and Christendom. The 
architecture of Moor and Spaniard are 
blended in this graceful spire which serves 
as the belfry to one of the most beautiful 
Christian churches in Europe. 
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sky only distant, burning white mountains and the flats of the 
sea. You turn, and at your side is the costume of Islam; you 
walk into the evening and find yourself in the modern French 
street of Tunis. 

So strong still is the subtle remaining influence of Islam, that 
you find it far up north, in a wall of Tarragona, in the gateway 
of a Saragossan building, in a popular word of the Pyrenees. 
So enduring is the older Roman foundation which we, its 
descendants, have restored, that you may watch the Moham- 
medan peasant in his market bargaining in the Arabic words of 
the old invasion, but using in his talk the terms of the French 
currency and of French weights and measures of today; and 
that market is held in the forum of a Roman town, with the 
pillars of the temples of the Gods overlooking the Berber as 
he moves. He drives his cattle to market by great roads which 
modern Europe has made, he registers his purchase in the Euro- 
pean offices of the new governors. If he is well to do he drives 
off home in one of those new horseless machines of ours. But 
at sunset he lifts up his hand in prayer from his fields, a prayer 
of Islam, 

In the towns where the religion of Islam has at last died— 
the Spanish, the Sicilian, the Balearic towns—yet is the spirit 
of Islam chiselled and carved in everywhere, marking the whole. 

In the countrysides where the Mohammedan conquest was 
complete, the majestic ruins of the Roman World stand clearest. 
There is nothing of classic antiquity more living than these still 
remaining colonnades, triumphal arches, aqueducts, theaters; 
Segovia, Cherchell, El Djem. It is more arresting to see these 
survivals of Rome on the African and Spanish soil than in 
Northern Italy or Provence, in Verona, or in Pola, or in Nimes; 
for in Africa and Spain the Roman ruins were not cherished by 
a continuous culture. They survive as heroic veterans which 


stood the storm and outlived it until the descendants of their 
builders returned. 
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The massive stone tower 
of the cathedral of 
Palma, standing like a 
fortress into the sea, 
shows how the European 
builders adopted the 
architecture of the Mo- 
hammedan minarets for 
their Christian churches. 
In the place of weak 
plaster the Normans 
used bold and enduring 
stone, for they strove 
for permanence. 
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THE MODERN CAPITAL OF MEDIEVAL ‘BULGARIA 


Twentieth Century Sofia—Modern Aspects of an Ancient Turkish Stronghold— 
In Bulgaria’s Most Fascinating Market Place—Night Life 
in an Amateur Metropolis. 


By MARGUERITE ARNOLD 


at dawn. When the traveler leaves the train and rides 

through the peaceful streets of the capital he is sure to be 
impressed by the incongruous appearance of a mosque set amid 
European buildings and lifting its graceful minaret above a street 
along which electric tram cars pass. This minaret, a symbol of 
former Turkish ascendancy in Sofia, seems somehow to char- 
acterize the city, despite the fact that the Turk has now become 
the under dog and Sofia is now a Slavic city with up-to-date, 
Occidental aspirations. 

Yet Sofia still remains, in many subtle ways, a city of the 
Orient. Here the traveler coming eastward sees the first faint 
stirrings of Asia. He has to remind himself that the Bulgarians 
are a Slavic race; that their language is much like the Russian 
language; that their alphabet is largely the Russian alphabet ; 
that their religion is orthodox like that of Russia; and that the 
new and costly ca- 
thedral of Sofia was 
dedicated to Alex- 
ander II of Russia, 
the liberator of the 
Bulgarian people. 

The quaint, filthy 
Turkish village of 
fifty years ago has 
been destroyed and 
a modern city stands 
in its place. Sofia 
now has wide 
Sereetsn no 6 CiGrO 
houses four or five 
stories high, modern 
public buildings, and 
a new Parliament 
House. The lead- 
ing hotel is six stor- 
ies high with run- 
ning hot and cold 
water in the rooms 
—w hich is more 
than can be said of 
Pera Palace or To- 
katlian’s in Con- 
stantinople, or of 
the Grand Bretagne 
in Athens. 

Peasants in the 
streets are likely to 
be run over by auto- 
mobiles if they don’t 
look out, for Sofia 
boasts of t wo hun- 
dred and fifty motor 
farsa. cellent 
drinking wateris 
brought in from the 
mountains, and 
when the streets are 
paved they are 
paved with good 
Austrian brick. 
King Ferdinand had 
the wit to lay out 
the Boris Gardens, 
the only park in the 
Balkans. Back of the 
gardens are acres of 
planted pine forests 
where the whole 
population walks on 


8 autumn the Simplon Orient Express reaches Sofia just 


The young King Boris, who is seen in the upper picture with a group of his officers, ascended 

the Heke a Baleare when his father abdicated at the end of the World War. He immediately 

won the respect and affection of his people. Below is the Rue Kniagunia Klementina, a typical 
street of the new Sofia, with electric street cars, good paving and modern buildings. 


Sunday. There is another attractive garden on the King’s grounds. 

Nowadays the smart Bulgarians promenade on the Boulevard 
Osvoboditel in the evenings, the women dressed in trim coats 
edged with fur, and small felt hats in gay colors. No vehicle 
could get through this boulevard at noon or evening for the 
crowds pour along the wide thoroughfare as from a great public 
meeting. This is European Bulgaria—though now and then a 
tall peasant pursues his way through the throng with his mer- 
chandise in his striped bag on his back. 

Bulgaria is, with the exception of the modern sections of 
Sofia, a peasant land. After the fall of the Byzantine empire 
thirteen years before Columbus discovered America, the Bul- 
garian nobles gradually perished under Turkish rule. One great 
class alone lived in Bugaria, the peasant class. With the declar- 
ation of the Bulgarian nation in 1878, the peasant class was stil] 
supreme, though a few families had made money in trade and 
had sent their sons 
away to be educated. 
It was f rom these 
wealthy tamilies 
that the first na- 
tional assembly of 
“notables” was 
made up, and the 
first two royal rul- 
ers were called in 
from other states. 

Bulgaria is today 
an agricultural state. 
The peasants farm 
with primitive meth- 
ods and make almost 
everything they use. 
In the City of Sofia 
the sound of the 
long narrow wagons 
drawn by oxen or 
by water buffalos is 
heard continuously. 
It begins early in the 
morning before the 
sun has reddened 
Vitosha Planina and 
continues until 
nightfall. For cen- 
turies this has been 
so. Even in the wide 
street lined with 
poplars that flank 
the king’s garden 
(whose gardener 
now pays his own 
salary from the veg- 
etables he sells), 
geese may be seen 
waddling in the 
mud. And there is 
mud everywhere in 
Sofia, the kind of 
mud that runs like 
liquid and looks like 
spilt coffee on a din- 
ner table. 

The peasant mar- 
ket on Fridays in 
Sofia is one of the 
liveliest in the 
world. It has none 
of the beauty found 
in the bazaars of 


Its 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


Sofia’s Russian church, lavishly embellished with golf leaf and intricate 
mosaics, is dedicated to Alexander II of Russia, the liberator of the 
Bulgarian people. 


Constantinople, where loot from rifled palaces is still duskily 
set forth, where silks and brocades and even jewels gleam, and 
rugs from Anatolia make pools of golden light. The market of 
Sofia is, noisy, grotesque and uncouth. What a variety of sounds 
one hears—the squealing of pigs that are being carried away 
upside-down, the shouts of the boza vendors, the squawking 
of poultry, and the excited bickering and quarreling of the mer- 
chants in the heavily consonanted speech of the Bulgarians. No 
business transaction can possibly be made without a thousand 
questions and answers. No announced price is ever the final one. 

The market extends for a mile or so, and early in the morn- 
ing it is crowded with peasants seeking to sell their wares. The 
wool merchants display the soft, white wool which they carry 
in huge bags that are as tall as themselves. Pottery merchants 
set out on the ground the really charming pottery made and 
used by the peasants. These bowls, plates and demijohns in 
soft browns and greens, blues and dull purples are brought to 
market in wagons and ‘sell for a few leva apiece. The. spice 
merchants display their wares in little bags rolled back neatly. 
Judging ‘by the amount of pepper on sale you would think the 
Bulgarian peasant lived on it alone. Innumerable booths sell 
threads, needles, combs, buttons. Beautiful hand-woven cloths 
may be purchased, but most of the Bulgarian peasants weave 
their own cloth and make their own garments. Russians go about 
selling hideous, elaborate, paper flowers in staring colors 
mounted on a kind of frame. The vegetable dealers show great 
strings of onions, peppers and leeks. 

There is hardly space to move in the jostling crowd through 
which, one must push and shove. Through the gesticulating, 
shouting, talking crowds, soldiers make their way on horseback. 
While bargaining for an old belt buckle as large as a breast plate, 
you suddenly find a horse’s head planted on your right shoulder. 
Two women wander by in the particularly gorgeous costume of 
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the Macedonians. Peasants wrapped in great woolen capes 
arrive from the country. Everybody is happy and at ease. 

Altogether there is enormous vitality here. One gets an im- 
pression of great robustness and freshness. Toil-worn and hard- 
working the peasant undoubtedly is, poor he is by civilized 
standards, rough and rude he is—but he has also quantities of 
untouched resources. Living in a country among the oldest on 
the face of the globe he is still vigorous and youthful. His 
fifty years of independence make him seem just fifty years old. 
In the midst of dearth and poverty engendered by Turkish rule, 
there is a newness that is more surprising than the strange red- 
headed Jewish colony in Sofia, left over to this day from the 
Spanish Inquisition. In fact, surprises in Sofia are the rule. 
One can find traces of nearly all of Europe’s history in the Bal- 
kans — Rome, the Middle Ages, the Turks, the Crusaders, all 
have left some impression on this land. 

The covered market in Sofia is as fine as any to be found in 
ISurope. Cheeses, caviare, meats of all kinds, and vegetables 
are arranged attractively in stalls. Purchases must be carried 
home by hand, but one may hire a hamal, who will carry any- 
thing for you from a jar of kisslo mlecho to a live goose. Indeed, 
hamals do all the carrying in Sofia. They may be seen moving 
along the streets with an amazing variety of loads upon their 
strong backs, loads that range from kitchen cabinets to beds, 
from stacks of chairs to great clusters of pots, pans and other 
household utensils. Hamals have even been known to carry 
pianos on their backs. 

The Bulgarians are a stalwart people, compactly built, a little 
below average in size, and very muscular. The men have griz- 
zled faces, the women all look old. Their patient industry is 
proverbial. The peasant men wear breeches of light or white 
cloth, sheepskin coats, lamb’s wool caps, and shoes of rawhide 
laced up to the knee. In winter they wear long capes with peaked 
hoods made of some white woolly material with broad, brown 
stripes. In the country flocks of sheep are watched by peasants 
wrapped in such capes and hoods. Their figures are somber and 
striking against the mountain background, their solitude relieved 
only by the company of their sheep dogs, very fierce animals 
bred with the wolves. 

The peasants lead hard lives. They have few utensils and 
little furniture. The shop people have long hours and keep 
warm with feeble charcoal braziers. Yet for all its poverty 
Sofia maintains a national opera, where French, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish and German opera may be heard in Bulgarian. Indeed 
Sofia is full of unexpected contrasts: farm wagons and opera, 
mud and hand-made lace petticoats, heavy woolen wrappings 
of no particular color or shape and fairy- -like material of shining 
ivory. 

The first Bulgarian schools were not opened until 1835. 
Greek missionaries converted the Bulgarians to Christianity, and 


AY YOULHEUL SHEPEE RID 
During many long and lonely hours in the hills this shepherd boy plays 


the simple old-folk melodies of his people. Bulgaria is essentially an 
agricultural nation composed of peasant proprietors who enjoy the right 
of pasturing their cattle on the common lands belonging to each yillage. 
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at the same time made Greek the language of the 
schools and churches, so that the Bulgarians 
hated the Greeks as oppressors almost as much 
as they hated the Turks. It was mot until 1870 
that Bulgaria was allowed an:Exarch of her own. 
These same Greek missionaries burdened the 
Slavic alphabet they found ‘with a few phonetic 
symbols of their own making and a few Greek 
letters. Hence the medley of symbols seen in 
the signs hanging outside the shop windows of 
Sofia. 

Today the church is said to be more Russian 
than Greek. The cathedral is built in the Rus- 
sian style with many domes. In the cathedral 
the priests wear gorgeous robes of brocades in 
delicate mauves, greens and saffrons, embroid- 
ered with silver or gold. One of the times when 
the visitor feels that Bulgaria possesses a civili- 
zation is at the celebration of the Blessing of the 
Waters, which commemorates the baptism of 
Christ by John. 

A little chapel of pine boughs is set up in, the 
irregularly formed square by the King’s palace. 
(A Russian will tell you proudly that in Petro- 
grad this chapel is made entirely ot blocks of 
ice. ) In the chapel the priests bless pine boughs 
with which they afterwards anoint the crowds, 
dipping the spray again and again into a great 
silver urn. The pageantry of this ceremony is 
very beautiful. Regiments of soldiers surround 
the open space about the chapel. The stunning 
King’s guard is assembled, each soldier wearing 
the tall astrachan hat, from which rises a grace- 
ful feather two. feet high. The uniforms are SPINNING AND WEAVING CLOTH 
grey or olive or tan, with gay touches of red, 
and brilliant shoulder straps. and brass buttons. 


No machine can produce cloths that rival the beautiful homespun fabric made by the Bul- 
garian peasants. As yet Bulgaria has been unable to develop her industries and the peasants 


They drill with beautiful precision, and march are forced to make practically everything they use. 

with a modification of the far-famed goose-step. 

The whole square resounds with the thud of smartly striking the feeling that this is not so much an army as a group of people 

boot heels. Far down the street leading from the cathedral dressed for a carnival or celebration. Yet the older generation 

comes a procession of priests dressed in their richly embroidered in Bulgaria has seen five wars. The Crimean war, the Russo- 

garments and forming one of the most impressive religious Turkish war of liberation, the two Balkan wars, the World 

pageants one can imagine. war—these the old people remember. Old women will tell, you 
When the soldiers drill after the ceremony is over you have that they hid in the hills and ate roots, when they were younger. 


National burdens remain. 
Near the King’s palace in 
Sofia, overlooking the 
Municipal Park, is the tall 
building o f the Repara- 
tions Commission, whose 
windows are ablaze every 
day with the setting sun, 
like a perpetual watch- 
fire. This represents the 
cumulative war debt 
which Bulgaria is paying 
by putting a tax on every 
single thing, brought into 
the country. On the other 
side of the King’s palace 
are the less pretentious 
offices of the mixed com- 
mission having to do with 
the emigrants or refugees. 
Thousands of Bulgarians 
have left-Greece-and 
come into Bulgaria under 
the provisions of the 
treaty of Neuilly -which 
provides for a “voluntary 
exchange of populations.” 
The mixture of races 
in the Balkans is: beyond 
: anything conceived of in 
IN SOFIA’S BUSY MARKET PLACE America, T he, polyglot 
: ; : ; east side of New York 


In Sofia’s noisy market, which extends for nearly a mile, an extraordinary variety of goods are displayed for sale. can not be compared:to it. 
All) day long heated bargaining is carried on for vegetables and poultry, for cloths and pottery, for spices and wool B Deiat hee 
and a bewildering number of household utensils. No business transaction can be made without a thousand questions pecause bulgatia 1S UN € 

and answers. No announced price is ever the final one. land route to Asia and 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE 
Though the Mohammedan has long ceased to be dominant in Sofia, he may still worship in the church used by his 
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to Europe. Building 
transportation systems ~ 
would be difficult under — 
the best possible condi- - 
tions. Bulgaria has only 
just begun toemerge 
from the domination of 
the Turks, consequently 
her system of railways 
could not be complete. 
She is backward. Her 
methods of farming are 
primitive; the old stick 
plough of Biblical times is 
still in use. Holdings are 
small, and pasture lands 
are held in common. 
Hard work is the rule. 

Is it any wonder that 
Bulgarians are accused of 
being dour, unresponsive, 
cold, suspicious? 

The Parisiana is the 
night café of Sofia. Here 
swarthy, ro un d-headed, 
black-eyed young men sit 
silently while the orches- 
tra plays modern jazz 
with a passionate, somber, 
Slavic undertone. The 
Pia nis tia meets va aan 


ancestors—an edifice symbolizing five cruel centuries of Turkish rule. When the Turk conquered Bulgaria with fire gloomy place, without 
and sword, towns, villages and monasteries were sacked and whole districts converted into desolate waste. Today mirth or laughter. A 


Bulgaria is just beginning to recover from the wound inflicted by the Turks. 


the route to the Mediterranean for north European countries, 
the country has always been subject to war, or at least to po- 
litical manoeuvering. As a Roman province, Bulgaria was fought 
for by Greek and barbarian. Then the Slavs came. Finally, like 
the Normans of England, the conquering Bulgars came and were 
absorbed by the conquered. During the Middle Ages Bulgaria 
built up a great empire. For five hundred years she was a 
Turkish province. She has always been good to refugees. Span- 
ish Jews came here to escape the Inquisition, as white Russians 
have come recently to escape the revolution. Each century sees 
an influx of new peoples. 
The racial question has 
become more acute with 
the incoming tide of 
Macedonians who are of 
Bulgarian stock, and who 
began leaving Macedonia 
after the recent partition- 
ing of that country. 
Besides the difficulties 
of racial problems, Bul- 
garia has to overcome 
natural obstacles. This 
country has t wo distinct 
climates—the warm Med- 
iterranean climate and the 
harsh climate of the 
mountains which form a 
serious commercial bar - 
rier. It is easier to go to 
Athens via _ Constanti- 
nople or Trieste than 
overland, though on the 
map Sofia is due north of 
Salonica. The land is in- 
tersected by mountain 
ranges forming fert'le 
valleys and plains. In the 
World War the Bulgar- 
ians lost their piece of 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BULGARIA’S CAPITAL 


space is railed off for the 
slow and pensive dancers, 
and tables and boxes surround the dance floor on all sides. 
Few Bulgarian women are present. There is a cabaret perform- 
ance, in which a sinuous woman performs a snaky dance. Every- 
body looks on silently while the champagne sparkles, but nobody 
smiles. Not even on New Year’s Eve is there any noticeable 
increase in gaiety. 

Yet the Bulgarians are not so somber as the café life would 
lead one to believe. In carnival week the city gives itself up to 
festivities. The Second Officers’ Ball is the maddest, most gor- 
(Continued on page 48) 


Aegean Sea coast. Their Sofia’s history reaches far back into antiquity. It was here that the Roman Emperor Trajan founded the colony of 


only sea opening now is 


Serdica which was later a favorite residence of Constantine the Great. Huns, Bulgars and Turks have struggled 
for the possession of Sofia, and it was not until nearly the end of the nineteenth century that it was made the 


the Black Sea, a round- capital of the newly created Bulgarian state. Sofia is today a modern city, with broad streets, parks and impressive 


about route f or shipping 


public buildings. 
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paradoxes as China. There is no country more agreeable 

to live in if you have one point of view and none more dis- 
greeable from another. You will hear it said that the Chinese 
are the most pleasant and the most unpleasant people in the 
orld; you will hear people talk enthusiastically of the great 
literature and wonderful culture of the Chinese and on the same 
ay you may hear the correct statement that a large proportion of 
the Chinese population is illiterate. What are we to make of 
it all? Surely, China is a country bristling with much confusion. 
It is a common 
saying and a true 
one that there are 
as many lan- 
guages spoken in 
China as there 
are days in the 
year. Think of it! 
Nearly four hun- 
dred different lan- 
guages and dia- 
lects spoken 
within the limits 
of China. Look 
at the map and 
see the huge ex- 
panse of this 
country’s terri- 
tory. Remember 
that about one- 
fourth of the en- 
tire population of 
the world lives in 
China — nearly 
five hundred mil- 


Tasco is no country on earth which presents so many 


lions of men, 
women and chil- 
dren. Countless 


thousands of 
these people are 
unable to talk to 
each other. Of 
course the written 


language is the 
same all over 
China, but of 


what use is that 
to a nation of 
people who cannot even read their own bewildering ideographs. 

When the foreigner came to China he came from every other 
country in the world. As time went on the foreigners of only 
two nations stayed long enough and came often enough to leave 
a deep mark on the country, first the Englishman, later the 
American. And ~-these two nations spoke one language. 
They tried to master Chinese at different times, but when 
they found that the work of years in one place was all 
lost at a place fifteen miles away they gave it up and 
told John Chinaman he’d better get busy and learn a stand- 
ard language — namely, English, John tried and _ there 
came into existence the queer jargon called “pidgin- 
English.” 

Now the word “pidgin” has nothing to do with a bird. Note 
its spelling. It is due to the Chinaman’s inability to pronounce 
the English word “business”; the nearest he could get was “pid- 
gin.” And it was called business English because it was used 
chiefly by natives and foreigners when they were buying and sell- 
ing of goods. Later on Chinese from different parts of the 
country who could not understand each other’s speech began to 
use it between themselves. Standing one day in a market of Can- 
ton in South China I heard the following dialogue between two 
Chinese: 


The fantastic lingo called pidgin-English is heard most frequently at the railroad stations and in the 

big cities. Chinamen from different provinces are frequently unable to understand each other’s speech 

and pidgin-English is made to serve as the Esperanto of a nation that has more than three hundred 
and fifty different dialects. 
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JOHN CHINAMAN. SPEAKS THE KING’S ENGLISH 


An Amazing Jargon and Its Uses—A Pidgin-English Version of Longfellow 
By NEVILLE WHYMANT 


“You flom China North side, eh? You takem long time come 
my South side?” 

“Takem long time, six more month maybe. Honolable South 
side plenty more hot as North side.’ 

“So can do, eh? What fashion pidgin honolable stlanger ?” 

“Catchem tea, North side no can makee glow. Last year 
plenty tea have got, eh?” 

F “Clop not too plenty but can do. How biggem tea wantchee 
uy ieee 

“Tea-bricks, thousand tael, Souchong, eight thousand tael, 
_ Jasmine tea ten 
| thousand tael. 
/ Not much pidgin 
my company.” 

“Honolable 
stlanger come by 
my shop catchee 
look—see? Plenty 
style tea have got. 
What time makee 
leturn?” 

“Tlree day time 
must go. Plenty 
makee look see 
honolabletea. 
Maybe can mak- 
em bargain?” 

“Maybecan 
do!” 

Then these two 
men strolled away 
leaving me think- 
ing of the strange- 
ness of life. Here 
in South China 
two men of the 
same land had to 
ise sanivalven 
tongue to com- 
municate with 
each other. Be- 
cause one had 
been born in Pek- 
ing and the other 
in Canton, they 
wereas great 
strangers to each 
other as the Eng- 
lish language is to that fantastic jargon called pidgin-English., 

Here is an example of what happens when a half-educated 
pa attempts to apply, in English, for a position: 

SSiby 

I am Wang, I can drive typewriter with good noise and my English 
is great. My last job has left itself from me for good reason that large 
man has dead: It was on account of no fault of mine. So, honorable 
sirs, what about it? If I can be of big use to you I will arrive on 
some date that you should guess.” 

There is much loose thinking on pidgin-English. Many people 
imagine that broken English of any kind is “pidgin,” but only the 
Chinese variety should properly be so called. There is some- 
thing quite distinctive about it, it is unlike the English spoken 
by the Japanese or any other nation. Put plainly, pidgin-English 
is an English vocabulary put into Chinese sentence construction. 

A student being told to write a short essay on Oriental and 
Western Philosophy produced this: 

WEST COUNTRY PHILOSOPHY OF NOWADAYS 

As before times was went and is come again no more yet, we regard 
as backward also holy. Who lived in old times was Confucius and more 
others most similar however not good so much, and who lived in present 
times is Bergson and Nietzsche. To comparison is odorous but this essay 
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Courtesy of the Great Northern Railroad 


Logs from the great forests of ‘the Northwest are taken down the Columbia River in gigantic bundles 


FLOATING THE FOREST TO THE SEA 


hundreds of feet long. 


This section of ine 


United States produces the finest timber left in the world and its annual output is equal to that of the whole of Canada. 


THE INSJAND EMPIRE OF DAE NORTH Ese 


The Spectacular Development of a New Agricultural Paradise—Spokane of 


This.is'the fifth article in 


F you take.a map of the Western States and stick a pin in 
the spot called Spokane, and from that center swing a circle 
round to the Canadian Border on the north, the Rockies on 

the east, Idaho and Oregon on the south and the Cascade Moun- 
tains west you will have touched the high spots of what is gener- 
ally known as the Inland Empire. 

Mayhap the good old East (which I love second to none) gives 


a little sniff, or flicks ‘an 
eyebrow, or smiles—‘‘Em- 
pire —.empire — sounds 


pretty, big— doesn’t | it?” 
That’s the kind of remark 
that is apt to make the 
West bristle up and rapidly 
cite facts and figures about 
the cheapest water power in 
the world, about apple pro- 
duction, lumber output, 
mineral yields and bank de- 
posits. (I forbear repeat- 
ing this information be- 
cause any possible figures 
I could give today would 
be discounted. by facts to- 
morrow.) At this point 


the Easterner either. hops , 


behind a barrage and 

whispers “hot. air,” or the 

Westerner stops fire to 
gather up the fragments of 

his patronizing disputant: 

Perhaps the simplest way 
to give the: Easterner an: 
idea of what :the- Inland 
Empwe comprises isto lay 
that. same circle swung 
round Spokane plump 
down in.the East: It covers 
from north, to‘south as far. 
as from Maine to Virginia, 

and from east to west as 
far as. from, New York to | 
Detroit, 

“Whew! said an East- 
ern neighbor of mine when 
we had; measured across. 
that -circle- on. the ..map. 
“Then there ‘really isn’t: 


any danger.,of, the West-,, 


having ‘overbuilt. railroads 
—three trunk lines east 
and west, two north and ~ 


the Past and the Present—Heroes and Adventures of Frontier Days 
AGNES GC. LAWS 


Agnes C. Laut’s series 


south ¢ 


3uffalo in the East? 


The great: Kina Empire af the Northwest comprises:a vast and productive terri- 
tory. bounded on the.north by Canada,,on the east by the Rockies, on the south ,by 
daho and’ Oregon and'on the west by the Cascade Mountains. ‘Less than a century 
ago this region was one of the: most dangerous’ of ‘America’s frontiers; today its 


(great ‘cities, its farms and forests, its great highways and railroads have made it 


one of the most active centers of progress in the United States. 


traffic to the Pacific; 


came here to 


on the founding and development of the Northwest.—Epitor. 


That is a very rapid development of transportation.” 
“Would you consider five trunk lines too many for all New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio combined ?” 
“Then you don’t think Panama is going to break the back of 
the Inland Empire by attracting commerce down on the Pacific?” 
“Has it broken the back of Pittsburgh and Cleveland and 
Why do you suppose the Northwest rail- 


roads are cutting tunnels 
through the Cascades to 
slide down Inland Empire 
or 
why have all the cities 
from, Spokane to Seattle 
built beautiful hotels equal 
to New: York’s Plaza; or 
why have all the financial 
agencies for a year and a 
half marked the Inland 
Empire as the whitest spot 
on the financial map—more 
homes owned by its peo- 
ple; more savings per cap- 
ita in banks; more build- 
ing for immediate occupa- 
tion?’ But I said I was 
not going to give figures; 
and I am not. The facts 
and figures can be dug out 


of the Federal Reserve 
Bank reports. 
“Prosperous?” said _ to 


me an English woman, 
who had come down from 
the Canadian to the Amer- 
ican Okanogan. “People 
here don’t know what want 
is. They should have seen 
Europe after the war. We 
get away 
from what you ‘call pres- 
sure, turmoil, noisy prog- 
ress; and | declare while 
the outdoor life is delight- 
ful, when we’re out on the 
ranch (only she called it 
rawnch) you never get 
away from the sound of 
hammers putting up new 
bungalows.” oe 

It was true. A $70,000 
fruit warehouse was going 
up opposite the ‘station 
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COMING OVER THE EDGE OF A PRECIPICE 


agnificent mountain ranges which provide the most exhilarating and beautiful play- 
ld. This is one of the dizzy precipices in Glacier National Park. 
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The Inland Empire is flanked on the east and the west by m 
grounds in the wor 
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THE VALLEY OF THE WEN 


ATCHEE RIVER ©F. Palmer 


Superb climate and an amazingly fertile soil are two of the fundamental reasons for the spectacular progress made by the Inland Empire in recent 


years. 


where we talked. On the hill behind, bungalows, simple and 
elaborate, were growing with mushroom speed. Motor cars (no 
street cars—that’s too old-fashioned and slow for this town) 
hummed past as frequently as they do in New York State towns. 
I had just motored up almost to the Canadian Boundary and 
had come back to the railroad to go on east to Spokane. The 
town was Wenatchee; but it was typical of hundreds of little 
towns and cities in what is now the Inland Empire. 

Though I am a hard-boiled Westerner, it had been on the 
whole a day to leave me rather breathless and dumb with amaze- 
ment. When I saw this country first, on a visit as a girl’ from 
school, it was a crude frontier; and we had had to shoo a black 
bear off a two-plank walk to get to the log cabin hotel where 
I had to stay for the night. The next time I saw the Okanogan, 
the railroads were, as we used to say, “through”; and the 
orchards were in bloom with the gold-winged honey bees in 
swarms like fairies setting the air a-quiver above. The third 
time, the fruit was ripening, the air was fragrant with cherries 
red as rubies; and the apples were just beginning to color rose 
tints ; and the buyers were out figuring that the year’s crop meant 
40,000 cars at least from western Washington alone. 

“Of course,” went on the English woman, “the scenery is 
majestic and all that, and the outdoor life a daily joy; but I 
miss something—I think it is because the country has no past, 
no history, no folklore ——’ 

“Oh,” I said. It happened I had been brought up in Winni- 
peg. Now one of the founders of Winnipeg was Alexander 
Ross, who was really the father of Okanogan. He had come 
here for John Jacob Astor’s Company in 1811 to trv and outwit 
the Montreal fur trader, David Thompson, by building a fort 
above the Forks of the Okanogan and the Columbia. Also I 
knew by correspondence some years ago the aged widow—a 
Swiss lady—and the daughter of John Clarke, one of the 
founders of Spokane, and Mrs. Harmon of Ottawa, whose father 
was on the Upper Columbia with David Thompson. one of the 
greatest explorers in all North American history. No story, no 
legend of the Scottish Chiefs could surpass in sheer thrill the 
adventures of these men in the early days of the Inland Empire. 


The agricultural production of the Pacific Northwest is greater than that of all Canada or of all the Argentine. 


Yet here was a woman who loved the Inland Empire, com- 
plaining it had no past, no romance, no background. 

A whole book could be written about the life and adventures 
of Alexander Ross at Okanogan when the first settlements were 
being made in the Inland Empire. Here, for instance, is a typical 
adventure in the career of this pioneer. 

One December day Ross decided to ride across country one 
hundred and fifty miles east and visit his “next door” neighbor 
at Fort Spokane. The ride took four days and Ross spent three 
visiting and set out for his home at Okanogan. Possibly he 
had ridden his horse too hard, or was exploring the country on 
his return trip; for he and his half-breed pack horse men got 
off the horses and climbing a steep hill allowed the ponies to 
follow them. Climbing a very hard switch-back trail, Ross 
became so overheated he threw off his coat and strapped coat 
and gun case across the pony leading the line of pack horses. 

If you want to know just how high some of the mountains 
round Spokane are, take a ride in a motor up Spokane Mountain, 
which is one of the show places of modern Spokane, or drive 
your own motor out along the rim rocks which line the great 
canyon out where Spokane today nestles and the cut below you 
shimmers in the haze of a Grand Canyon. 

The pines line the river below like a park. Blue filters the 
heat haze, translucent swim the aerial mountains in the distance; 
and up and up you go in a series of curves for seven thousand 
feet, the nearest to a true corkscrew I know in the West except 
the Bajada Mountain in New Mexico, or the rail line running 
down to Vera Cruz in Old Mexico. Halfway up, you will have 
to stop your car and put on your heaviest coat, for you are as- 
cending from the Tropics to the Pole at one rush. I shall not try 
to describe what you'll see at the top, where an American flag 
waves; but I'll wager you stay and eat luncheon or supper there, 
and do some dreaming and say to yourself: “Empire it is—a 
Germany, an Austria, a Switzerland all in one. The 
sky is the only limit to this Inland Empire’s hopes and plans 
and dreams; and they are right.” You will come down again 
on your own speed and get some thrills. I promise you that; 
but the motor road is a safe one. It is broad. The curves are 
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snowstorm burst from the encir- 
cling clouds and the wind blew 
through the passes in a hurricane. 
Horses and pack horses, man and 
trail were wiped out in the swirl. 
A line of pack horses may stretch 
behind a mile or loiter back two or 
three miles. Ross shouted through 
the muffling snow tornado for his 
man to let the horses shift; but his 
voice was smothered. If this had 
been a summer snowstorm 7,000 
feet up, it would probably have 
passed in an hour or two; but it 
wasn’t. It was a December storm 
and the thermometer, which seldom 
goes far below zero on the plains 
below, at this height fell like a 
stone with the wind a whip-lash, 
howling cold. Bump in the dark- 
ness Ross telescoped a living thing. 
It was a pack horse but not the one 
on which he had strapped coat 
and guns. 

Cutting the ropes, Ross threw 
off the bundle, jumped in the pack 
saddle and made the mistake all 
tenderfeet make, tried to guide the 
horse instead of trusting its homing 
instinct. In a few hours, the horse 
was floundering belly deep in the 
snowdrifts of a terrible blizzard; 
and the white dark of a day storm 
became the black dark of a roaring 
all night “Norther.” Ross felt arms 
and moccasined feet numbing. The 
poor horse was blowing hard; a 
few more paces and it would have 
fallen. Ross dismounted and tried 
to restore circulation by walking, 
but in the dark no shelving rock of 
shelter could be found. The horse 
could go no farther, neither could 
he. 

Ross tried to burrow under the 
snow for a blanket with the pack 
saddle as a frame to hold off the 
suffocating drift. “Keep awake— 
keep awake—keep awake: sleep 
and die; sleep and die; sleep and 
die,’ he kept humming to himself 
to hold consciousness; but the 
numbness was creeping from his 
feet up his legs. He pulled off his 
sweaty moccasins now freezing and 
contracting to iron ice and tried 
to pull his buckskin leggings down 
over his feet. 

Daylight came but the sleep 
stupor was gaining on him. Then 
he found he couldn’t get on his 
frozen moccasins. He got the pack 
saddle out and on his horse, but 
with legs that no longer belonged 
to him, he could hardly get into the 
saddle. He thought of traveler 
yarns, where men caught in storms 
had killed their horses and skinned 
them for robes or used the carcass 
as shelter. However, he had had 
experience enough to know these 
were only traveler yarns; for a wet 
horse-hide, or a carcass. of a 
freshly killed animal, used as Jonah 
used the whale, would have frozen 


not too sharp, and every curve is posted with directions for the 
next section. On holidays, it is also thoroughly policed with traf- 


Up such a mountain pass then, Ross was riding when a terrific 


stiff with the poor traveler inside for good and all. 
began to fall fitfully next day. 
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The storm 
Ross was now giving his horse 


its head; and then the sun burst clear at three in the afternoon, 
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SCALING A DANGEROUS PEAK. 
Steady nerves are required in the perilous and fascinating sport 


of mountain climbing. A false move in ascending this pre- 
cipitous cliff might hurl both these mountaineers into the valley 
hundreds of feet below them. 


there not many miles away lay his own little Okanogan Fort, 


which he reached at dusk. 

Consider another of these Inland 
Empire centers founded by the 
famed old Highland chiefs of the 
fur trade—Spokane. If you visit 
modern Spokane, take a motor ride 
out nine miles from where the Little 
Spokane joins the Main Spokane 
River. You will see on your way 
out why Spokane not only was des- 
tined to be but is now the capital 
of an Inland Empire the size of 
Central Europe. Spokane is the 
hub of the wheel from which the 
spokes run out—s pokes in rails 
north to Canada, east to the Cen- 
tral States, south to the Gulf of 
Mexico, west not only to the North 
Pacific, but to the South Pacific. 
Here is a hotel equal to the very 
best in New York, whose beautiful 
rotunda is the rialto of tourist, bus- 
iness man, leisurely visitor. It may 
be hot outside, but it is cool as the 
bank of a mountain spring near the 
hotel’s fountain. It may be cold 
outside, within it is mild as the 
tropics with flowers in bloom bank- 
ing from floor to balcony and trop- 
ical birds carolling. 

Go outside—stores equal to New 
York’s or Chicago’s best. People 
buy and are prosperous enough to 
sustain large stores. There are 
bank buildings equal to New 
York’s or Chicago’s, and if you go 
into the banks you will find these 
banks have reserves in savings de- 
posits to finance Western develop- 
ment. Or go to the wholesale and 
milling sections and make some in- 
quiries. In spite of the howl that 
Panama’s cheap water rates will 
divert prosperity from the Inland 
Empire to the Pacific Coast, you 
will find that mills here—flour and 
lumber—are enlarging. Why? To 
manufacture raw wheat and raw 
timber right here from the In- 
land Empire for use in the In- 
land Empire and central prairie 
states. All this you will see as 
you motor out to the little log 
house at the junction of the Little 
and Main Spokane Rivers, where 
the Astorians of New York and 
Nor’ Westers of Montreal fought 
each other as rivals a hundred 
years ago. 

This famous cabin is in the plum 
and apple orchard of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon—two of the great historic 
students of the Inland Empire. 
The ruins of the little log cabin are 
all that remains of the Highland 
chiefs’ stronghold of a century ago. 
The logs still lie intact and the roof 
still defies weather, but the big barn 
door entrances yawn drowsily wide 
open, where padded footfall used to 
trot up and down from the river 
dumping off fur packs from the In- 
dians, or goods for trade brought 
round the world from Montreal 
and New York. A more ideal site 


Ze 


could hardly have been chosen—a fishing resort where the In- 
dians cured fish for winter, good hunting ground, abundant pas- 


ture for horses, shelter by the rim rocks from winter gales and 


hot summer winds, fresh good water and streams that would 
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as large as Central Europe. 


carry canoes far up into Canada or far down to Walla Wallas 
and Cayuse and Columbia Riber tribes. One glance shows that 
the palisaded walls must have extended back behind the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon; and not much closer to the river 
front than the open doors; for spring thaws always raised these 
river levels. What a tale could that old: house unfold if it could 
speak. 

The Astorians’ Fort Spokane had the usual big central house 


FORT OKANOGAN 


It was at ee: Okanogan, the first settlement of the Inland Empire, that Alexander Ross established himself 
when he attempted to outwit David Thompson in the struggle for the Northwest fur trade. 


with a common mess room, five rooms for partners, a kitchen 
and sleeping cabins along the palisades with bastions guarding 
corner walls and both the bastions and picket walls loop-holed 
for musketry. It was never dull where John Clarke was the 


Courtesy of the Great Northern Railroad 


THE CAPITAL OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 


Less than fifty years ago, in 1881, Spokane was formally incorporated as a town. Today it is one of the 
great cities of the Northwest, a busy commercial metropolis and the capital of an agricultural empire nearly 


Courtesy of the Great Northern Railroad 
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Son of the Sun—was 


center figure. Chief IHlum Spokanee 


leader of the Indians and equally friendly with Montrealers and | 


Astorians; and though Clarke was liberal of rum to his own 
men, he and the head of the Montrealers agreed to give no liquor 
to the Indians. They also agreed 
on prices—1 gun for 15 beavers. 


but recall again, during the War 
of 1812—and it was now the 
winter of 1813—beaver could 
not be sold at any price. 

Possibly one of the most lu- 
dicrous incidents of all Spokane 
history occurred at the junction 
of. the two forts about a year 
later. David Thompson had left 
Finan McDonald, another High- 
lander, in charge here. Finan 
was still in charge. Cox now 
took long horseback rides both 
to the Okanogans on the West 
and Flatheads North East; but 
he didn’t lose himself any more. 

He had reached Spokane on a 
hot August afternoon. Spo- 
kanee—Son of the Sun—had 
welcomed the yearly brigade and 
all went well till Finan, the 
Highlander from Montreal, got 
into a quarrel over a gambling 
debt with one of the young buck 
chiefs whom he called a rogue 
and slapped in the face. Now, 
Finan was a gigantic six-foot- 
four fellow, with red flowing 
locks and bushy red beard and a 
red hot temper ; and he regarded 
all the Spokane Indians as 
friends because he had a Spo- 
kane wife; so when he slapped 
the young buck and called him 
enfant de chienne, the buck chief 
retorted quietly that the ‘“Booshway” was taking advantage of 
his size as a man to insult some one smaller than himself. Finan 
roared he would fight him man to man in a duel with a gun. The 
Indian answered “no one would stand up before a gun to be 
shot like a dog—it was foolishness”; but Finan-dashed for his 
gun and the buck stood twenty paces off with all the rest of the 
camp scampering out of bullet range. When Cox and the other 
Astorians rushed out, here was what was filling the air: 

“Come on, now, you rascal! 
you toad! you dog! Will you 
fight ?” 

“T will—but you’re a foolish 
man. A chief should not be pas- 
sionate. J always thought the 
white chiefs were wise men.” 

“T want none of your jaw; I 
say you cheated me. You're a 
dog! Wall you fight?” 

“You are not wise. You get 
angry like a woman, but I will 
fight. /Let us go to the wood. 
Are you ready?” 

“Why, you d——d rascal, 
what do youmean? I'll fight 
you here. Take your distance 
like a brave.man face to face, 
and we'll draw lots for the first 
shot, or fire together, whichever 
yott please.” 

“You are a greater fool than 
I thought you were. Who ever 
heard of a wise warrior standing 
before his enemy’s gun to be shot at like a dog? No one but a 
fool of a white man would do so.” 

“What do you mean. What way do you want to fight ?” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The guns cost $2 or $3; the 15 = 
beavers sold for $100 to $125; | 
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THE FEATHERED 
GLADIATORS OF BALI 


By MYRON ZOBEL 


to us from Greece via the Holy Roman Empire. 
It all began one day when Themistocles was 
leading the Greeks against the Persians.. In the 
dust besides the road the commander espied two 
cocks, fighting desperately. Blood and feathers filled 
the air. 

Themistocles stopped his soldiers and pointed to the 
birds: “Take heart from those feathered warriors,” said 
he. “So must you fight, each one of you, when Greek 
meets Persian!’ 

Now Greek soldiers always seemed to be inspired by 
analogies of that sort; so they took their commander’s 
words to heart and picking up the two cocks carried them 
off as mascots. They met the Persians and routed them. 
And in honor of the victory cock-fights were thereafter 
held annually at Athens. 

When the Romans took over the “Greek diversion” 
of cock-maining they added a typically Roman touch to 
it by doping the birds with stimulants to make them fight 
more savagely. Short iron’ spurs, called tela, were tied 
to their heels to make sure of a killing. 

Julius Caesar was probably responsible for the intro- 


[KE most great sports cock-fighting comes down 


ARMING A GLADIATOR 


Before the combat a sharp knife of steel is bound 
firmly to the cock’s left heel—a cruel weapon that 
usually means death for the vanquished bird. 


duction of cock-fighting into England. Later it 
grew amazingly in popularity, “particulari ly in 
the public schools, where it was encouraged 
by the teachers, who were given the dead 
birds as a sort of recompense. 

School pupils were made a special allowance 
for purchasing fighting-cocks. Parents were 
expected to contribute to the expenses of the 
annual main. This money was called “cock- 
pence.” 

Cock-fighting was suppressed by Cromwell 
and restored by the Restoration—side by side 
with the theater. It was a royal diversion of 
Henry the Eighth, whose royal pit formed an 
adjunct to the palace of Whitehall. 

The church yard, if not the church itself, 


AROUSING ANGER 
To stimulate warlike spirit and make the fighting- 
cocks eager for the fray the owners massage the 
birds’ legs and ruffle their tail feathers. 


Bes 


BEFORE THE COMBAT 


Whenever a Bali village holds a cock-fight eager 
natives from all parts of the island gather to watch 
the fiery birds in their brief and desperate mortal 
conflict. The owners of the cocks crouch near the 
inner square marked off by bamboo strips. 


was also a favorite place for holding the mains 
on wakes and church festivals, so that it might 
be said of cock-fighting in England that it took 
place, “in the Royal palace much of the time, 
in the church on Sundays and in the school 
yards all of the time.” 

Gervase Markham writes in his Pleasures of 
Princes (1614): when a cock is to be trained 
for the pit he must be fed ‘“‘three or four dates 
only with old Maunchet (fine white bread) and 
spring water.” He is then set to spar with an- 
other cock, “putting a payre of hots upon each 
of their heeles, which hots are soft, bumbasted 
roules of leather, covering their spurs, so that 
they cannot hurt each other..... Let them 
fight and buffet one another a good space.” 
After exercise the bird must be put into a 
basket, covered with hay and set near the fire. 
“Then let him sweate, for the nature of this 


THE FLYING CLASH 


Amid a flurry of feathers the birds clash in mid-air. 


scowring is to bring away his grease, and to breed breath, and 
strength.” If not killed in the fight, “the first thing you doe, 
you shall search his wounds, and as many as you.can find 
you shall with your mouth sucke the blood 
out of them, then wash them with warm salt 
water . . .. give him a roule or two, and 
so stove him up as hot as you can.” 

One of the most exciting cocking- -mains was 
the “Battle royal” in w hich several birds were 
set in the pit at one time and left there until 
all the cocks but one were killed or disabled. 
In the ““Welch-main,” eight pairs were matched 
and rematched till but a single pair survived. 
These were then matched to decide the victor. 

Every town in the kingdom had its cock- 
pit, a matted stage about twenty feet in diam- 
eter, surrounded by a barrier to keep the 
birds from falling off. The first row in the 
audience sat behind this barrier. Cock- fight- 
ing was not prohibited in Great Britain until 
1849. 

Cocking was early introduced into America, 
though it was always frowned upon in New 
England. Some of the older states forbade 
it by law as early as 1836, and it is now ex- 
pressly prohibited in Canada and in most states 
of the Union, or is repressed by general laws 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

But in the little island of Bali, that lies east 
of Java, the laws are less stringent, and Snaee 
times a year mains may be held publicly 1 
each of the villages. By prearrangement, the 
island villages have selected different days, 
so that there are few occasions when cock- 
fights may not be witnessed publicly in one 
or another of the kampoengs of Bali. 

Furthermore, there is a constant succession of private mains 
staged in the courtyards of the villages. The owners come, 
bringing their birds in graceful wicker coops, and crouch about 
the inner square—three foot by three—marked off with pieces 
of bamboo. The Specs gather from every corner of the 
little island to make side bets and to enjoy the thrill of the 
sport, which is brief but vivid. 

Yet even in Bali “money talks” and silver ringgits must back 
the vaunts of prideful owners. There is much discussion of 
merits, of weights and fighting qualties. The shining spurs 
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The knives on their legs 
sunlight and within thirty seconds the battle is over. 
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are examined  scrupu- 
lously by both parties 
before they are affixed 
to the leg of the bird. 
And great care is taken 
that this “heeling” shall 
be fairly done. Only in 
the rare case of handi- 
caps may the spur be 
tied higher or lower to 
give advantage in the 
killing thrust. All dis- 
putes are finally arbi- 
trated and the “long 
heel” bound firmly on 
the left leg of the fight- 
ing cock. The little 
krises gleam mercilessly 
in the bright sunlight. 

Each of the birds is 
now held by its owner 
and they are drawn back 
to the opposite corners 
of the little square. Their 
feathers are ruffled and 
their legs massaged. 
Sometimes they are al- 
lowed to peck at one an- 
other or spurs are 
rubbed across their tail 
feathers to incite them 
to fury. 

At last the battle 
starts. The first attack takes place in midair and in thirty sec- 
onds all is over. Amidst a flurry of feathers and loud squawks 
one of the birds sinks lifeless to the ground. 


flash mercilessly and swiftly in the 


THE VICTOR 
Victory brings a smile of triumph to this cock-trainer’s face. 
being unwound from his bird’s leg and his sarong will be heavy with the silver he has won. 


The bloody spur of triumph is 


The wings and the long tail feathers of the defeated cock are 
cut away as a trophy, sometimes even before the bird has 
breathed his last. The little spurs are removed and returned 
to their tiny scabbards of bamboo. The winning cock is held 
aloft, bets are collected, and the winner retires with his bird 
in his arm or remains to fight once more. 

It’s a cruel sport, cock-fighting. It is not surprising that it has 
been outlawed in most Occidental countries. Yet it is easy to 
understand the fascination of these exciting and deadly combats 
and why the cocking-main is the most popular place in Bali. 
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The Scenes of a Momentous Religious Drama—Where Luther Translated the 
Bible—Pages from the Life of the Great Reformer 


By ROBERT MEDILL 
Illusteated with Original Drawings by Edward C. Caswell 


This is the fifth article in Robert Medill’s series on modern Germany. The articles which 

have already appeared in previous issues of TRAveL are: “Forty Miles of Romance on the 

Rhine,” “The Drama of the Black Forest,’ “Fligh Spots in the Bavarian Alps,’ and “The 
Picture Towns of Bavaria.’—Epiror. 


T was difficult for us to forgive Baedeker for devoting nearly 
I ten pages of space to the City of Wurzburg. Coming from 
the sparkling towns of the Bavarian hills we found it a 
startling anti-climax, a city so dull and colorless as to defy enjoy- 
ment. It has few picturesque streets and houses; its churches 
are inartistic; and there appears to be a lack of restaurants and 
cafés to brighten the cheerless thoroughfares. The cathedral, an 
uncompromising Romanesque structure, is a jumble of baroque 
decoration within, and an adjoining church possessed of a bar- 
oque sandstone facade which projects above the roof, is full of 
tawdry statuary. It was a strange passion, that for rococo deco- 
ration, which seized the imagination of men when it first came 
into fashion. In many churches, fine Norman and Gothic inte- 
riors were torn away and replaced with ugly embellishments, In 
Wurzburg they went to extremes and destroyed the harmony and 
beauty which once characterized these time-honored buildings. 
It is difficult to understand taste which would substitute for a 
style which is graceful and has the 
dignity of repose one not only out of 
harmony with the exterior, but inher- 
ently distracting. The Wurzburgers, 
for all their reputed skill in the art 
of brewing cannot be regarded as 
adepts in architectural beauty. 
Wurzburg possesses a fine eigh- 
teenth century palace, the former resi- 
dence of the prince-bishops which, in 
our eyes, went far to redeem the ar- 
tistic shortcomings of the churches. 
The single feature of the city which 
we consider noteworthy was the old 
arched bridge over the river Main, 
adorned by extraordinary statues of 
heroic size, which line either side of 
its roadway. Viewed from either 
end, these rows of complacent saints 
‘standing on their respective balconies 
are as impressive as they are unusual 
and are no doubt objects of inspira- 
tion to the thousands of people who 
daily cross this busy artery of traffic. v 
Under the central span of this bridge ===. 
a concrete sluice carries the main cur- 
rent of the river. In the late after- 
noon, when the day’s work is done, 
venturesome swimmers make their 
way through the placid waters of the 
river edge, climb the concrete coping 
of the runway and plunge into the 
impetuous current. In a moment of 
time they pass under the bridge, fight- 
ing to keep on the surface of the 
water ; and, hurtling along the mad cat- 
aract, are tossed, finally, into the se- 
date current of the stream. Crowds 
stand and watch, from under the pro- 
tection of the saints, these hardy 
swimmers in their daring pastime. 
Our visit to Erfurt was in the na- 
ture of an experiment. We had al- 
most been dissuaded from going 
there for it was merely a dull com- 
mercial town, we were told, with 
nothing but a cathedral to offer the 
traveler. This, perhaps, was true, but 
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The oldest section of Wurzburg is found along the 
waterfront by the river Main. 


the offering, we thought, was quite sufficient, for the cathedral 
is one of the most satisfying in Germany. Besides, this was 
Luther country; the great reformer spent several studious years 
in the university and monastery here. 

The city itself, which is the largest in Thuringia, really has 
little of note to attract the visitor. Its modest houses open upon 
streets which have never achieved distinction. The Gera River 
encompasses the main part of the city and a tiny arm of it winds 
through the principal section. Along this hemmed-in waterway 
are found the few picturesque corners which redeem the city. 
It is to the parent stream that the city owes its name, and indeed, 
its existence, too, for in early times there was a ford here, hence 
the word Furt in its cognomen. 

The cathedral was our objective and to it we made our way. 
We discovered that it dominates the most striking section of the 
city, the Friedrich-Wilhelms-Platz, a vast square which serves 
the very useful function of market-place. The cathedral, which 
was commenced in 1154, rises from 
a shoulder of the hill flanking the 
platz, its projecting choir, in all its 
Gothic beauty, elevated on vaulted 
stone foundations, which have their 
root in the plaza below. Thus it vir- 
tually overhangs the square. The as- 
cent to the portal is made on a great 
stone staircase which flanks the vault- 
ed foundations and strikes a note of 
graceful elegance. 

You can imagine Luther as a stu- 
ent climbing these stairs, as he after- 
ward ascended the scala santa in 
Rome, filled with zeal for the work of 
the Church. Viewed from across the 
square, -the cathedral stands in im- 
pressive majesty. In setting and 
architectural splendor it is not sur- 
passed’ in Germany. Its exterior, 
marked by tall, slender, vaulted win- 
dows, is highly decorative and vies in 
beauty and purity with the best in 
Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. The 
interior is disappointing, however, be- 
cause of its relatively small size and 
its seeming disproportions. The un- 
usually small nave is little larger 
than the well-dimensioned choir. The 
absence of aisles is partly responsible 
for its severity and lack of intrinsic 
interest. In the middle of the fif- 
teenth century the nave was altered 
into a late-Gothic Hallenkirche, a 
church resembling a hall. The partial, 
and sometimes total elimination of 
aisles which characterized this form 
of structure was a development of 


2 North German church architecture, 
~_SiyaueCormlf especially in the cities of the Han- 
Wetriperq seatic League on the Baltic. In Er- 
Germany furt Cathedral not only are the aisles 


practically absent, but the choir, in- 
stead of being flanked by radiating 
chapels, terminates in a_ straight 
gable-wall on the order of the most 
austere Calvinist chapel. 

Across the broad flight of steps 
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from the cathedral stands the 
thirteenth century church of Se- 
veri, surmounted by slender pin- 
nacles which pierce the sky. 
Both the cathedral and _ the 
church were often attended by 
Luther during his term of resi- 
dence there, which began when 
he entered the university in 
1501. His father, a miner of 
Mansfield, in the Hartz Moun- 
tains, had leased and operated 
several small ore smelting fur- 
naces owned by the Count of 
Mansfield and in contrast to his 
poverty of earlier days was at 
this time in comfortable circum- 
stances, He had sent Martin, 
who had exhibited remarkable 
gifts, to school, first with the 
Franciscans at Magdeburg, and 
later to Eisenach, where some of 
his mother’s kindred dwelt. He 
was anxious for his son to study 
law and rise in the world. But 
in the university library the in- 
quiring youth found a Bible, 
which changed the course of his 
life. Delving into its truths he 
resolved to devote himself to the 
religious life and completing his 
studies at the university entered 
the Augustine monastery in Er- 
furt in 1505. Here, it is record- 
ed, he frequently swooned be- 
cause of the conflicts which he 
fought with his own conscience. 
As he himself said, he “suffered 
such great and hellish pain as no 


tongue could tell and no pen describe.” 


The old arched bridge in Wiirzburg which spans the river 


Main is adorned on both sides by statues of heroic proportions. 


This monastery, which 


is now a reformatory and orphanage, contains Luther’s cell, but 


The weekly market in 


é _ the great square in 
Erfurt is a throbbing mart of trade. 


a fire which visited this historic 
building fifty years ago de- 
stroyed nearly every other relic 
of the reformer. 

We arrived in Erfurt on Sat- 
urday morning and on reaching 
the platz below the cathedral 
found ourselves in the middle of 
the weekly market. It was a 
throbbing mart of trade where 
the week’s supply of foodstuff 
for this very considerable city 

was offered for 
sale. The towns- 
folk thronged 
the lanes be- 
tween the open 
stands and cov- 
ered stalls im - 
provised for the 
occasion, study- 
ing the offerings 
and judging val- 
ues. Most of 
them came with 
~ baskets on their 
arms and many 
of the women 
appeared with 
large square 
wicker contain- 
ers strapped to 
their backs, in 
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carried home. 
Poultry had 
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every appearance of being a fav- — 
ored article of diet for there 
were displayed an abundance of 
nicely plucked geese and coops — 
of chickens and pigeons waiting 
for their doom. The buyers of 
Erfurt are canny folk and do 
not, as the saying goes, buy a 
pig in a poke. On the contrary, 
they reserve for themselves the 
liberty of examining the fowls 
on the hoof, as it were, and so 
determine their plumpness and 
edibility. Trap doors are lifted 
and the squawking or cooing 
birds imprisoned in the coops 
are seized and examined with 
care. If satisfactory to the 
buyer, the victims are slain on 
the spot, their decapitation being 
effected with surprising deftness 
over a pail designed for that 
gruesome purpose. The market 
pulsated with life; but it had its 
full share, if not more, of vener- 
able crones who, giving scant at- 
tention to the wares, stood 
around and gossiped in happy 
indolence. From the terrace of 
the cathedral, a broad stone 
footway encircling the choir, 
the market spread itself out over 
the great square. The serried 
ranks of many-hued flowers, the 
variegated vegetables, the striped 
umbrellas and multicolored 
dresses of the market folk have 
every aspect of a futurist paint- 
ing. 


The most dramatic and momentous event in the long history 


of Germany was, without doubt, the Reformation. 
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Many of the shoppers in Erfurt market appear with large 
square wicker containers strapped to their backs. 
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fore, came to Eisenach alert with interest, for here the fearless 
Augustan monk lived and attended school; and here, in the 
castle on the mountain top, he translated the Bible so that men 
might read for themselves and know its truths. 

Eisenach lies in the ancient kingdom of Thuringia, a few 
hours by rail from Erfurt, on the northwestern margin of the 
great Thuringian Forest. Surrounding it are prettily wooded 
slopes and, capping a steep mountain spur overlooking the town, 
rises the castle, the } 
Wartburg, dating 
from the end of the 
eleventh century. 
The city is not large, 
but it is amply laid 
out and, as you en- 
ter it from the rail- 
way station, it grad- 
ually unfolds itself 
along a strip of flat 
ground following 
the contour of the 
sharply ascending 
hill. Neither is there 
especial picturesque- 
ness of street nor 
pronounced sugges- 
tion of medievalism. 
In its long, narrow 
form, in its moun- 
tain environs, and 
in its general aspect 
it is not unlike 
Heidelberg. 


The focus of his- Sénard cCoswell oe 
toric interest is the SE Coma 
Markt, a broad, ¥ 
stone-paved square STs rey Ym 
in the heart of the Qa As cSe 
city where, in the Pe 


morning, a lively 
market is held. On 
one side stands the 
former residence of 
the ruling prince, 
now occupied by the municipal administration, on another the 
old Rathaus, and on an island in the center rises the Gothic Mar- 
ket Church. A few steps away from the square, on one side of 
the Luther-Platz, stands the Luther-Haus, a venerable half- 
timber house of generous proportions, one of the finer dwellings 
of its time. 


slender pinnacles. 


Here Luther lived as a lad in the home of his patroness Frau- 


Ursula Cotta, who took a fancy to him as, with his companions, 
he sang from house to house begging for his meals. He had 
come to Eisenach at the age of fifteen as a “poor student” and was 
taken into a hospice, given a schooling without cost, and allowed 
the privilege of begging his bread. For three years, in the home 
of his benefactress, he pursued his studies diligently before en- 
tering the University at Erfurt. The house, with its decorative 
gabled fagade is, and has been for many years, a weim stube, 
but in spite of this it has suffered very little alteration. A little 
cubicle overlooking the side street was Luther’s bedroom and, 
adjoining it his modest sitting-room, which has been unaltered 
since the days when he studied and worked there. 

The proprietor evinced great interest in our visit and led us 
down the time-worn stone steps to the wine cellar, liberally 
stocked with fine vintages, and up the creaking stairway to the 
huge attic under the steeply pitched roof. Looking up to the roof 
within this cavernous space, one realizes that the building has 
been little altered for it bears the mark of centuries. The tiles 
on the roof are so loosely laid that the light and the rain and 
snow beat in through the chinks and one wonder how it holds 
together. , 

If Luther resided in this house he enjoyed the advantages of 
a patrician home for it must have numbered itself among the 
more pretentious houses of the city. There appears to be some 
doubt about Luther’s residence here for some very recent his- 
torians are convinced that the house in which Frau Cotta really 
lived was at 50 Georgen Strasse, not far away. For a very long 
time, however, the claim of the Luther-Haus has been unques- 


Erfurt’s twelfth century cathedral, a superb Gothic structure, rises from the shoulder of 
the hill overlooking the market place. Opposite stands the church of Severi surmounted by 

As a student at Erfurt, and afterwards as a monk in the monastery, 
Luther frequently attended services in these churches. life. 
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tioned and, for an equally long time, the rooms on the second 
floor, containing prints and other Luther souvenirs, have been 
regarded as the authentic living quarters of young Martin. At 
all events, the house is a fine old dwelling of the period and if 
young Martin never enjoyed its hospitality he must have passed 
its door a multitude of times. 

Nearly two centuries later Johann Sebastian Bach increased 
Fisenach’s fame. Bach was born in a house on a neighboring 

street. His father 
| was organist of the 
(\ church in the middle 
of the Markt and 
his family had been 
eminent if music 
for nearly two hun- 
dred years. Bach’s 
house is now a mu- 
seum of musical in- 
struments and of 
souvenirs of the 
illustrious composer, 
but the little room 
in which the boy 
was born contains 
his cradle and cur- 
tained four-post bed 
and remains as it 
was at the time of 
his birth, 

But Eisenach’s 
most notable edifice 
sits enthroned on 
the wooded moun- 
tain top distantly 


Soe ae overlooking the city. 


ai The Wartburg 


= shares with Witten- 


berg the distinction 


<7 of being associated 


with the most dra- 
matic events in Luth- 
er’s tempestuous 
For to this 

mountain strong- 
hold he came after defying the vested authorities of Church and 
State at the imperial Diet of Worms and, during the anxious 
year when he hid from those who sought his destruction, he 
translated the Bible. 

It has been more than four hundred years since Luther nailed 
on the door of his church at Wittenberg his famous ninety-five 
propositions or theses which questioned the validity and efficacy 
of papal indulgences and asserted, among other things, that God 
alone had the power to forgive sin. This protest against the 
universally accepted powers and practices of the Holy See had, 
of course, been brought about by the state of corruption into 
which the Church had fallen, 

Henderson, recounting the depravity of the times, says: “The 
evils in church and state were crying for redress. The popes of 
the last half of the fifteenth century whose deeds were soon to be 
trumpeted throughout Germany were making for themselves a 
record for shamelessness that has never been surpassed. Their 
names have become a byword for hideous depths of crime. If 
the German people as a whole troubled themselves little about 
the orgies that went on at Rome, there were plenty of examples 
at home of wicked and worldly priests and members of religious 
orders. We hear of cardinals who went to masked balls: of 
bishops making war and using the ban and interdict for their 
own personal advantages. Archbishop Gunther of Magdeburg 
read his first mass in the thirty-fifth year of his pontificate, while 
Robert of Strassburg never read one at all. The lower clergy 
paid blackmail to the higher for liberty to evade the law of 
celibacy, and in turn took their share of the profits of wine shops 
and gambling resorts.” : ; 

Pope Leo X., the patron of Raphael and Michael Angelo, con-’ 
ceiving the idea of rebuilding St. Peter’s on a magnificent scale, 
determined to raise the necessary funds through the widespread 
sale of indulgences. Several centuries before, the philosophers 
of the church had formulated the ingenious idea that the popes, 
who successively held the key of St. Peter to the rights of the 
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Church, possessed enormous potentialities for power and gain in 
the surplus good works of Christ, Mary and the saints, and that 
these might be sold without stint to all who desired remission of 
sin. One pope declared that if the people were aware of the 
abundance of absolutions heaped up in St. John Lateran they 
would venture to sin a great deal more! Another pope granted 
forgiveness for as many years “as it rains drops of water in a 
single day.” A glimpse at the handkerchief of St. Veronica pro- 
cured the beholder remission of 
sins for fourteen thousand years ; 
and by listening on Saturday to a 
mass in St. John’s the communi- 
cant’s mother could be freed from 
Purgatory. Alexander VI. pro- 
mulgated the order that those 
who said an Ave Marie before 
the image of St. Anna, mother of 
the Virgin Mary, and acknowl- 
edged the immaculate conception, 
should acquire thereby remission 
of deadly sins for ten thousand 
years and of ordinary sins for 
twenty thousand years. 

Relics, too, were collected and 
vended for the value of their 
virtues in the defense against the HF 
penalties of iniquity. “Nicholas "\ 
Muffel brought together enough 
to procure him remission for 
246,000 days; he was eventually 
hanged at Nuremberg for steal- 
ing public funds, a part of which 
had doubtless gone toward in- 
creasing his hoard. The collec- 


tion of the Saxon elector, Fred- é c Bx 


erick the Wise, could boast of 
more than 5,000 members consist- 
ing of the skulls, the bones, the 
hair of saints, the different ob- 
jects with which Christ came in 
contact at the time of His passion, 
the skin of the face of St. Bar- 
tholomew, drops of the milk of 
Mary, bits of the rod of Aaron, of the burning bush, of the hay 
and straw on which the Christ child lay—enough in all to give 
absolution for half a million years. Yet even these did not equal 
the treasures of Archbishop Albert of Mayence, who possessed 
eight entire bodies and nine thousand particles, not to speak 
of wine from the wedding of Cana, manna from the wilderness, 
a sample of the earth from which man was created and a pair 
of nether garments once worn by Thomas a Becket. 

“A peculiar feature of the period was the formation of numer- 
ous brotherhoods for the heaping up of good works, which could 
be drawn on in time of need. Membership in the association 
of the eleven thousand Virgins at Cologne could be gained by 
repeating eleven thousand prayers. Regular ledgers were kept, 
and this particular brotherhood could show at one time a balance 
of 6,000 masses, 3,500 whole psalters, 200,000 tellings of rosaries, 
the same number of Te Dewms and 10,000 times 63,000 Lord’s 
Prayers and Ave Marias,” ~ 

Considering the demoralized state of Christendom it is small 
wonder that progressive minds were losing faith in a religious 
system which permitted such flagrant evils. The Church was 
rapidly forfeiting its influence with the people and as a result 
they, in turn, were infected with political restlessness. All that 
was needed, therefore, was a torch like the flaming words of 
Luther to ignite the tinder of discontent which was so ready to 
be kindled. 

At this juncture, when intelligent men were meditating a 
reform of the Church at some undetermined time in the future, 
an indulgence was proclaimed in the diocese of Mayence. John 
Tetzel, a Dominican monk and a famed peddler of indulgences 
pressed his trade with peculiar impudence. Boasting that through 
the sale of his indulgences he had brought more souls to heaven 
than had all the apostles by their preaching he came to a town 
in the neighborhood of Wittenberg where, at the University, the 
professor of theology was Dr. Martin Luther, monk and priest. 
The flagrant hawking of these indulgences which were offered 
on a sliding scale according to the applicant’s ability to pay, 


The Wartburg, crowning the summit of a mountain spur 

overlooking Eisenach, is one of the most romantic castles in 

Europe. It was here that Luther was hidden after his appear- 
ance at the great Diet of Worms. 
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was as shocking to the intelligent mind as one of Tetzel’s well- 
known sayings that as the money clinked in the box the soul 
flew out of Purgatory. ‘Against the effrontery of this traffic 
Luther began to preach until, finally, on All Saints’ eve in 1517 
he formulated his famous protest and nailed it to the door of 
the Wittenberg church. 

The ninety-five theses contained in the Wittenberg protest, to 
the surprise of Luther himself, flew over Germany and through 

western and southern Europe as 

well “as if scattered by angel’s 
wings” and the doubt that had 
been slumbering in men’s minds 
was speedily galvanized into life. 

So great was the revolt against 

the intrenched order of the 

Church that Luther was sum- 

moned by Pope Leo X. to appear 

first before a cardinal for exam- 
‘:.. ination and again later before an- 

* other of his high emissaries. 

To all demands for his recan- 
tation, Luther remained obdurate. 
Finally, in 1521, he was com- 
manded to appear at a great Diet 
to be held at Worms, called by 
Charles V., thé King of Spain, 
who had also been elected Em- 
peror of Germany a short time 
before. To that city of the Rhine 
Luther proceeded under a safe 
conduct granted by the Emperor 

and guarded from harm by the 
DN eyed coaswdl_ imperial herald clad in full armor 
s Same want boy and bearing the double eagle of 

“Say the royal house. Crowds of peo- 
ple flocked to see the monk who, 
by his fiery preaching, had rocked 
the spiritual foundations not only 
of Germany but of all Europe, 
and his journey became a tri- 
umphal tour. So great were the 
throngs which flocked to hear him 
that the churches were unable to 
hold them all and the reformer was obliged to preach in the open 
air. In Weimer, being warned that he was on his way to be 
burned in the manner of John Huss, he replied, “Though they 
should kindle a fire all the way from Worms to Wittenberg, the 
flames of which reached to heaven, I would walk through it in 
the name of the Lord and enter the jaws of this Behemoth and 
break his teeth.” Later as he approached the city, a messenger 
from a high official of the Saxon Elector cautioned him not to 
enter Worms. “Go and tell your master,” he replied, “that even 
though there should be as many devils in Worms as tiles on the 
housetops, still would I enter it.” 

The Diet, a vast and brilliant assembly of electors, nobles and 
prelates, presided over by the Emperor, had gathered to’consider 
important questions of church and state, and vied in splendor 
with the great council of Constance held a century before. 

Luther, standing before the august assembly, never quavered, 
but in great eloquence flung defiance at his foes. At length, to 
the demand that he give an unequivocal answer as to whether 
or not he would recant, he replied in fearless challenge, “Yes, I 
will give you one and it is this: I cannot submit my faith either 
to the pope or to the councils, because jit is clear as the day that 
they have frequently erred and contradicted each other. Unless, 
therefore, I am convinced by the testimony of Scripture or by 
the clearest reasoning and unless they thus render my conscience 
bound by the Word of God, I cannot and I will not retract, for 
it is unsafe for a Christian to speak against his conscience. Here 
I stand, I can do no other. God help me! Amen!” 

It was with words paraphrasing these last two sentences, it 
may be noted here, that Woodrow Wilson closed his memorable 
address to the Congress of the United States in April, 1917, sol- 
emnly recommending the nation’s entry into the World War. 

Thereupon the ban of the empire was placed on the reformer 
to take effect after the twenty-one days reserved in his safe con- 
duct had elapsed, and the following day Luther started for home. 
As he drove through the Thuringian Forest on his return journey 
to Wittenberg, his carriage was set upon by a company of armed 
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men and he was seized and carried off through Eisenach to the 
old castle of the Wartburg. Luther had been warned that this 
might happen, for his old friend and staunch defender, Duke 
Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, alarmed for his safety, 
determined to spirit him away and keep him in voluntary con- 
cealment. In the seclusion of the castle he resided for nearly a 
year as Junker Georg. At first his disappearance caused much 
alarm, but gradually his friends were relieved to know of his 
safety. ; 

This period of retirement was far from being an idle one for 
Luther. Disguised as Squire George he adopted the life of a 
country gentleman and ventured forth in the surrounding hills, 
but most of his time was devoted to writing and to the transla- 
tion of the Bible. The Scriptures had been previously translated, 
but not directly from the original tongues and never in the clear, 
forceful style with which he clothed them. Here, in the Wart- 
burg, may be seen the unchanged room in which Luther lived 
during that epochal period and carried on his important work. 

In situation, appearance and historical associations the Wart- 
burg is one of the most romantic castles in Europe. Founded 
in 1070, and for two centuries the residence of the Landgraves 
of Thuringia and the Margraves of Meissen, it is one of the finest 
secular buildings in Europe remaining from the Middle Ages. It 
crowns the summit of a steeply pitched mountain spur whose 
roots are in the town below, and to it the ascent is made through 
thickly forested slopes. Nothing could be finer than its lofty 
situation. Standing on the roof of the watch tower which rises 
from a corner of the castle yard and at the prow of the descend- 
ing slope, we looked out over a panorama of extraordinary sweep 
and beauty. To the southeast the Thuringian Forest tumbles 
away for nearly a hundred miles. In another direction, seen 
over the summit of a lower hill, the town of Eisenach straggles 
along the floor of the valley out into the wooded slopes. On 
every hand fields, precise in outline and brilliantly colored by the 
harvest, interleaved the billowing hills of pine and fir. As we 
stood on this high eminence drinking in the glory of the pros- 
pect we were buffeted by the exuberant wind ‘and squalls of 
rain beat upon us while in the distance clouds of mist threw gauzy 
veils over the somber mountains. 

The castle itself satisfies every notion of what a medieval 
stronghold should be. Long and rambling, it occupies the full 
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In this venerable half-timber house the great reformer is said 
to have lived while he attended school.in Eisenach. 
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At the old castle of the Wartburg, seated in this chair and at 

this desk, Martin Luther made his monumental translation 

of the Bible. At the right of the picture is seen the historic 

stain which is said to have been made when Luther hurled 
his ink bottle at the devil. 


summit of its lofty knoll. Entrance is made through an arched 
gateway, part of an immense half-timber structure which contains 
the living rooms of the schloss. Red-roofed and vine-covered, 
this mellow half-timber building with #ts graceful oriel window 
possesses to a singular degree the flavor of the past. Beyond, 
on the opposite side of the yard, a long, gallery-like wing ends 
in the Romanesque palace whose foundations were laid at the 
end of the eleventh century. 

The interior, divided into living quarters, festal halls, galleries 
and stairways, enables the visitor to picture graphically the life 
of the period. There are vaulted chambers where festivities were 
held, and stately halls where minstrels sang. The setting of 
Wagner’s Tannhauser, which dramatizes the Sangrkrieg, held 
here for the first time in 1207, is taken from the Sangersaal of 
the palace; and the room of St. Elizabeth, daughter of King An- 
dreas II. of Hungary, who was married at fourteen to Landgrave 
Louis the Clement in 1221, is also notable because of the legend 
of Elizabeth, which has become a part of it. Elizabeth, who 
died at twenty-four, beloved for her good works, was canonized 
four years after her death. The ex-Kaiser was fond of coming to 
the Wartburg each year and spending a few days in residence 
there. The rich mosaics embellishing the room of Elizabeth were 
his gift to the chateau; and it is characteristic of its royal donor 
that, among the group of medieval figures represented, he himself 
is depicted arrayed in the costume of a medieval knight. 

Of course, the memories of Luther give to the castle its great- 
est significance and the room occupied by Junker George in which 
he translated the Bible, is the most eagerly sought of all. With 
windows facing the eternal forest, it remains today altered but 
little, if any, since the period of its greatest glory. The chamber, 
which is small and simply paneled in native woods, contains 
Luther’s four-post bed, his straight-backed chair, his footstool, a 
part of a whale’s vertebrae, the desk at which he sat and worked 
on the Scriptures—and the ink stain! Spattered ink, to repeat 
the legend, indelibly marked the wall when Luther fancied that 
he beheld the devil coming to tempt him and, in contempt and 
hatred, hurled his ink bottle at “the ancient foe.” On a section 
of plastered wall which serves as the background of the old por- 
celain stove, the stain is faintly visible. The plaster, however, 
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DANGEROUS PLAY ON. A GIGANTIC ESCARPMENT 


Mountaineering Exploits of Reckless Seamen—National Rivalries in One of 
Norway’s Most Beautiful Waterways 


By J. BENNETT NOLAN 


the Geiranger Fjord. The companionway ladder had just 

been lowered as I came to the ship’s side and gazed about 
me at the tremendous crags impending over the placid basin 
which our huge bulk seemed so unreasonably to engross. The 
apparently unbroken circle of rock gave no hint of the narrow 
passageway through which we had slipped in the early hours of 
the morning. 

Presently our third officer, a ruddy upstanding young English- 
man, came up and joined me at the rail. During our weeks in 
tempestuous Arctic seas I had come to know and admire this 
man whom I fancied personified the best type of an English 
sailor straight out of the pages of Captain Marryat. He was 
from Cornwall, he had told me, and born near the rainy head- 
land where Drake had looked up from his historic game of 
bowls to see the sails of the Armada crowding upon the sky 
line. 

“See up there, sir,” said the officer, and I followed his gesture 
up to a point perhaps eight hundred feet above us on the face 
of the seemingly perpendicular cliff. Soon I began to make out 
the form of white lettering upon the rock. 

“Why do they copy our bad habits and not our good ones?” 
said I regretfully. 
“Can it be that 
someone is adver- 
tising in this love- 
ly< place? “GA=E- 
L-A What 
does it spell?” 

“Atlantis, my 
old ship,’ correct- 
ed the _ officer. 
“And it is not an 
advertisement, for 
I had a hand at 
putting it there.” 

“Well, you are 
the highest in any 
event,” said I, for 
I began to make 
out other inscrip- 
tions, the names 
of English, Nor- 
wegian, even 
Italian ships. 


O UR red-funneled steamer lay in the cliff-girdled basin of 


, 


“Look again,” 
said my friend, 
“on the greyish 


rock to the left.” 

I focused once 
more and there, 
fifty feet above 
all competitors, I 
read the name 
O phir. 

“What ship is 
that,’ I exclaimed 
in surprise, “and 
how did they ever 
get up there to 
paint the name?” | 

“She is a Jerry. & 
ship,” said the of- 
ficer, “a German, 
you know, and 
it’s quite a story. 
Squat down. here 
if you have a 
little time and I 
will tell you. 


in some places to a height of nearly a mile. 


The Geiranger Fjord; midway between Bergen and Trondhjem, is flanked by precipitous cliffs that rise 


é Any attempt to scale the steeper cliffs rising above this 
waterway involves many of the hazards of’ the mcst adventurous climbing. 
 aboye this fjord, that the reckless sailors of rival nations painted the names of their boats. 


“Toward the close of July, 1914, I was up the Elbe in the 
tramp steamer Morning Star, getting a cargo of dye stuff. Of 
course we read the newspapers and heard that war was in the 
air, but sailors are not a reflective lot and we had all heard just 
such talk before without anything serious coming out of it. 
The ship lay at Cuxhaven almost loaded and all hands went up 
the river to Hamburg for a spree. I had a friend in Hamburg 
named Hans Breigman, whom I had visited before. He was a 
sailor himself and ran a steam yacht for some German big-wig, a 
Grand-duke of the Mecklenburg family. The boat was named 
the Ophir and a beauty she was and beautifully kept. At Cowes 
where she sometimes put in for Regatta Week they used to say 
that she was the smartest yacht in the Solent, barring our best 
English ones, of course. 

“Well, on this particular evening, I found the house in a great 
state of excitement. Hans, in the full uniform of the German 
Navy, with his duffle bag swung over his shoulder, was saying 
good-bye to the family who were all crying. He didn’t seem 
overly glad to see me and asked me whether I hadn’t heard that 
the Russians had invaded East Poland and that the Naval Re- 
servists had been called to the colors. 

“Tn this war,’ said he, ‘all those who are not with us are 

against us. My 

advice to you is 
to get back to 

England as soon 

as possible.’ 

“After that it 
didn’t take me 
long to find my 

Skipper and tell 

him what I had 

heard and that I 

proposed to leave 

for Rotterdam by 
the next train. 

Fhe: Skipper 

laughed at me 

and said it was 
only fools who 
talked about war 
and that he pro- 
posed to stay. He 
stayed all right 
and they took the 
vessel next day 
and slapped the 
crew into an in- 
ternment camp 
near Kiel, where 
they played 
checkers for four 
years and would 
have died of star- 
vation if it had 
not been for the 
food packets that 
the Ajmer i. cram 

Red Cross gave 

them. 

“T was in the 
war for four long 
yea tseo ne tine 

Queen Elizabeth, 

at first out in the 

Mediterra- 

nean and then on 

a patrol boat be- 

tween Hull and 


It was on the cliffs high ‘ 
Scapa Flow, live- 
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ly days, I can tell 
_ you, and some bit- 
ter cold nights. I 
wrote to Hans to 
thank him for the 
good turn he had 
done me and he 
smuggled some let- 
ters through. 
“When the war 
came to an end, 
things were pretty 
blue for seafaring 
men and I was 
glad to get a job 
as third officer on 
board a liner run- 
ning cruises for 
the Americans. 
Two years ago I 
sailed into this 
very fjord with a 
boat load of tour- 
ists. I looked up 
at the cliffs and 
tried to decipher 
the names, only at 
that time the in- 
scriptions were all 


rama of natural wonders. 
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The mighty mountains that rise above the waters of Norway’s fjords afford an ever-shifting pano- 
Many of these cliffs are too bleak and rocky to provide a fvothold for 
villages or farms, but every available piece of tillable soil is under cultivation and the white houses 


St 


nary man, but the 
bosn had done 
some mountain 
climbing in Wales 
and knew just 
what to do. Once 
he got a purchase 
for our ropes on a 
tree and another 
time he climbed 
up by toeing into 
little crannies so 
small that I should 
hardly have  no- 
ticed them. When 
heshadi gotten 
above me, he would 
secure the rope, I 
would clamber up, 
and then we would 
start all over again. 
I looked down 
once, but the ship 
seemed so. small 
and the drop so 
unending that I 
never dared to look 
again, but kept my 
eyes steadily above 


Norwegian. re= of the Norwegian farmers are frequently seen perched precariously on ledges of land hundreds of me. We got up at 
membered seeing feet above the water. last to the little 
the steep sugar- cleft above which 


loaf rock in the harbor of Rio Janeiro and being told about the 
English tar who first climbed it and flew the Union Jack on the 
summit and how wild the Dons were because no one dared climb 
Said I to myself, ‘We’ll put an English 


up to remove the flag. 
name on this rock and it won’t 
be the lowest either.’ I got 
hold of the bos’n who had 
been out to Gallipoli with me 
and we inspected the cliff with 
our glasses and planned just 
how we should proceed. There 
is no sunset up here, as you 
know, but just about seven 
o'clock in the evening we 
rowed ashore. The bos’n had 


rigged up a tackle and we car- | 


ried a great tin of white paint 
with some brushes tied to 
long poles. 

“As we drew near, I recon- 
noitered the cliff and it seemed 
to me that the closer we got, 
the steeper it grew. When we 
pushed the bow of our boat up 
on. the pebbles, the rocks 
seemed to bend over and hang 
above us. It made me dizzy 
even to look up at them. At 
the bottom a little slope had 
been formed by loose boulders 
which had pitched from the 
top. This went up perhaps 
a hundred feet. But from 
there on we had to climb like 
cats and make use of every 
little cranny in the rocks. The 
bos’n had the worst of it, for 
he insisted on carrying the tin 
of paint. He was a cool hand 
and without him I should 
never have gotten up at all. 

“Twice we were brought up 
by what seemed to ‘me to be 
perfectly smooth stretches of 
cliff, shooting up for thirty or 
forty feet above us. They 
would have stopped an ordi- 


Almost the entire length of Norway’s coast is indented with great water- 

ways that reach for miles into the interior. It would take a fast modern 

steamer a solid month to make the complete circuit of Norway’s lengthy 

coast, including all the islands and indentations. Such a trip would 
cover a distance equal to half the way around the world. 


you now see the name Atlantis. There is a space there about as 
big as a dining-room table where a man can half sit, half recline 
and get-a little breathing space. From there we painted the name 
of our ship some sixty feet higher than the nearest Norwegian. 


I saw a possible niche still 
higher and the bos’n was for 
trying it, but it meant crawling 


‘thirty feet up on the sheer 


cliff and if one slipped— 
well, I wouldn’t even like to 
think of the consequences. 

“When we were finished, we 
sat down in the gully and had 
just pulled out some cigarettes 
when we heard the cannon 
boom in the village and, look- 
ing down, saw a graceful white 
yacht come gliding into the 
fjord. I stared hard. 

““T will take my oath that I 
know that boat. It is the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg’s 
yacht, the Ophir.’ 

: “Yes sir?’ said the bos’n, 
trying to be interested, although 
I guess he was more concerned 
about getting back to the ship 
and having a nip of Bass. ‘But 
she’s a yacht no longer. I saw 
her picture in Bergen and she 
was advertised as an excursion 
boat. She’s been sold to a 
Tourist Agency.’ 

“ “We'll board her at any rate,’ 
said I, on the way back, ‘and 
see 1f an old friend of mine is 
still in command,’ 

“Getting down was just as 
slow work as getting up and a 
thought more dangerous except 
that we no longer needed to 
bother with our paint and 
brushes. We rowed out to the 
Ophir and sure enough, there 
was Hans regarding us curi- 
ously. from the. quarterdeck. 

(Continued. on. page 54) 


Melbourne, Australia’s second metropolis, is a city that has made spectacular progress since it was first surveyed in 1857. 


THE RUSH HOUR IN MELBOURNE 


TRAVEL 


Today it is a beautiful 


modern capital, larger than Dresden or Rome, and notable for its superb parks, its boulevards and its impressive public buildings. 
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“ OO-EE.” 
This strange call comes from the group of people on the 


A few of our shipmates recognize friends and 


wharf. 
“Coo-ee” is shouted 
back joyously. It 
seems an age to the 
impatient passengers 
while energetic tugs 
shove the ship into 
position alongside the 
wharf. Lines are 
drawn in by the 
rattling winches, and 
the gang-plank is put 
up. Laborers clatter 
on board, and we are 
off to set foot in Aus- 
tralia. 

Sydney, which is 
supposed to resemble 
American cities in 
large-scale business 
enterprise, has nar- 
row and irregular 
streets. These mar 
its appearance, espe- 
cially since corrugated 
iron roofs slant in a 
decidedly unorna- 
mental way from 
many of the buildings 
to iron posts on the 


Modern Life in the World’s Oldest Continent—Across Australia by Railroad 
Twentieth Century Cities of the Antipodes 


By KENNETH A. MATHER 


outer edge of the sidewalks. 


The monkey pit is one of the most amusing spots in Sydney’s beautiful Zoological Gardens 
which overlook the waters of one of the world’s greatest harbors. 


Trams, running in pairs, clang 
noisily along their mile-long route from Circular Quay to the 
Railway Station or to and from the suburbs. 


One is strongly 
impressed by the 
prevalence of busi- 
ness names of Eng- 
lish origin and the 
absence of racially 
dark-skinned people. 

Regardless of what 
we think of its rather 
dingy streets, Sydney 
is beloved of Aus- 
tralians as a pleasure 
ground for their holi- 
days. It has more 
life and activity than 
any other Australian 
city. If one goes out 
to Manley, Bondi, or 
Coogee beaches on a 
Saturday afternoon 
one may see 45,000 
people along the sand 
or in the fringe of 
the surf. 

Port Jackson, as 
the harbor is offi- 
cially called, is the 
pride and joy of Syd- 
ney’s one _ million 
population. Sydney 


Australia, is one of the most youthful as well as one of the most charming of the Commonwealth’s cities. Serving 
1 district it has grown with the rapidity that has marked the development of all Australia’s great seaports. The 


Perth, the capital city of Western 
Swan River seen winding into the distance is lined with attractive suburbs. 


a rich gold mining and agricultura 


The enormously productive wheat fields of Australia are destined to make it one of the world’s greatest granaries. Modern methods of cultivation and 
the energy and resourcefulness of the farmers have placed nearly ten million acres of wheat-producing land under cultivation, Frequently sheep rais- 
£ the healthiest stock countries in the world. 


ing is combined with wheat growing, for Australia is cne o 


tralia the camel is still used in transporting supplies. For the first twenty-five years after the 
lonists were familiar only with the coastal regions; but recent explorations, the search for gold 


In the deserts and wastelands in the interior of Aus 
d territory have left only a few sections of the interior unexplored. 


establishment of a British settlement in Australia, col 
and the quest for unoccupie 
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At the Circular Quay in Sydney’s magnificent harbor ocean liners from all parts of the world are docked. The total length of quays and wharves 
belonging to this busy and enormous harbor covers a distance of more than twenty-three miles. 


has the reputation of sharing with Rio de Janeiro 
and Naples the possessive “one of the finest har- 
bors in the world.” North and South Heads 
form the gateway, a mile wide, to a great land- 
locked bay similar to San Francisco’s in spacious- 
ness. From the steamer the expectant tourist is 
perhaps a little disappointed to note the monot- 
ony of dull red tile roofs on the hillside en- 
circling the bay. However, when one visits the 
residence sections which spread in every direc- 
tion around the shores one appreciates the mag- 
nificent opportunities for a city’s enjoyment 
afforded by the harbor. 

For Sydney’s yachtsmen the harbor is a superb 
playground that is nearly always filled with boats 
of various sizes ranging from the small fourteen 
foot pleasure-craft to sturdy four-masters that 
have been roving the seven seas. The eighteen 
foot class boats are out in squadrons on Satur- 
day afternoon racing with an unbelievable 
amount of sail crowded on the pipestem masts. 

From Circular Quay the ferries radiate in 
every direction to the shore residence districts. 
From other wharves big ocean steamers come 
and go. In the evening, after the sun draws its 
Collins Street, the busiest thoroughfare in Melbourne, is lined with modern office build- paint brush away from the skies, the view across 


ings. Less than a hundred years ago this prosperous metropolis was a settlement of only the island-studded harbor from Darling Point is 
thirteen houses, eight of which were mud huts. one of considerable beauty. In the distance fer- 


ries move on their busy 
schedules; an ocean-go- 
ing ship passes in its 
dignified, resolute way; 
light cruisers of the 
Australian Navy lie at 
anchor near their island > 
base; the lights gleam 
from the Cremorne 
shore, and other lights 
flicker with the unsteadi- 
ness of greater distance 
from _ Watson’s Bay 
shore near the Heads. A 
soothing stillness in the 
air is scarcely broken 
unless the hollow re-. 
verberation of restless 
lions roaring at Taronga 
Park comes faintly 
across the water. 
Horse racing is a 
favorite sport in Aus- 
tralia.. Near all the big 


These old inhabitants of Australia now suffer the humiliation of a domesticated existence. At regular intervals they cities there are race 
are deprived of their plumage which yields a handsome income to their captors. tracks where races are 
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held at least two or three 
times during the week. If 
you are told that a busi- 
ness man is out of town 
and it happens to be the 
day of one of the more 
important race events, 
you can easily guess 
where he has gone. The 
average man thinks horse, 
talks horse, and he would 
rather discuss his experi- 
ences at the race-track 
than eat. 

At noon, Saturday, 
offices are closed, for the 
Australian business man 
is anxious to get away to 
the’ races or to other 
sports. Cricket takes the 
place of American base- 
ball as the British national 
game. A cricket match 
may last for two days and 
a pair of brilliant bats- 
men may hit for a total 
of several hundred runs 
during a period of several 
hours before they are 
“out” and the game goes 
into its next stage. The 
scores would be the de- 
spair of Babe Ruth, but 
an American rarely ap- Lo _- 2 ee —.. = ig 
preciates the rather be- From the terminal station at Sydney radiates a great system of railroads that covers a distance of more than twenty- 


wildering complexities of six thousand miles and links together the widely separated cities of the vast new Commonwealth. The Australian rail- 
this sport. roads are owned and operated by the government and they have played a very important part in the prodigious task of 


Of a Sunday one may developing the continent. 
take advantage of the 
very low week-end excursion rates on the railways from Sydney Here, amid luxuriant vegetation, are some of Melbourne’s most 
southward to Bulli Lookout, where there is a magnificent view of _ delightful resorts all of which are easily reached by train. All 


placid plains and the serrated seashore. Other pleasant excur- along the bays and inlets on the coast there are ideal spots for 
sions may be made to the National Park at Hacking River, to bathing, fishing and boating. 

the Blue Mountains and the remarkable Jenolan Caves, or to Just south of Melbourne lies the island of Tasmania. In case 
the restful attractions of the very beautiful Hawkesbury River. (Continued on page 52) 


The trip from Sydney to Melbourne 
may be made either by boat or by the train 
that leaves at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing and reaches Melbourne at one o’clock 
the next day. This railroad journey of 
nearly six hundred miles takes the traveler 
through a territory that is like the more 
undeveloped portions of Southern Cali- 
fornia where the towns have not yet been 
awakened by the alarm clock of modern 
California business men. 

Melbourne is the second city of. the 
Commonwealth. In 1835, it was a small 
frontier town with half a hundred in- 
habitants; today it is a dignified modern 
metropolis with a population of more than 
half a million. Until the proposed new 
capital of Australia is built at Canberra, 
Melbourne is the seat of government— 
and it is worthy of this honor. The city 
has been beautifully planned. The streets 
are wide and well kept, the public build- 
ings and offices are impressive. The St. 
Kilda Road, a triple-section boulevard, is 
hardly surpassed in the capitals of the 
world. The Botanic Gardens are superb, 
the esplanade with its lawns and gardens 
and the beautiful St. Kilda beach give the 
city the appearance of a European me- 
tropolis. 

The country surrounding Melbourne is 
rich m natural beauties. Within a radius Like so many Australian cities, Adelaide has spoiled the appearance of some of its business streets 


of fifty miles rise chains of hills varying by building ugly iron roofs over the sidewalks. In the residence sections and the suburbs Adelaide 
in height from 1,400 feet to 4,000 feet. is a beautifully planned capital and it ranks as the third of Australia’s cities. 
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The Phantom Lords of England’s Feudal Strongholds—Eerie Legends of 
Ancient Ruins— The Worm That Became a Serpent 


O visit the Tower of London, to speculate on the gloomy 
mysteries of Glamis, and to listen to legends about English 
castles that come down from the mists of time—all these 


things bring us to the edge of that half- 
seen world which is the world of ghosts. 
Madame du Deffand, the friend of Vol- 
taire, was asked whether she believed in 
ghosts. “No,” she said, “but I am afraid 
of them.” And most people who do not 
believe in ghosts are afraid of them. To 
have people faint with terror if you 
attempt to communicate with them from 
the world of shadows and to be forced 
to haunt a house or castle for centuries 
before you find a single person who will 
sympathize with your troubles—these are 
some of the lugubrious disadvantages of 
being a ghost. I know only one occasion 
on which a ghost really obtained satis- 
faction and this was at the hands of an 
unimportant old spinster who said her 
prayers and gained courage to appease 
him. 

Powys Castle was the center of the 
Men of Powys who defeated William 
Rufus at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The present building dates back to 
about two hundred years ago, but its 
foundations belong to the twelfth cen- 
tury or even earlier. It stands upon a 
rock and its gloomy and heavy interior 
is peculiarly suited to the habits and cus- 
toms of ghosts. 

In the eighteenth century—ghosts 
have a predilection for wigs and powder 
—there lived in the town of Welshpool 
an old spinster who used to go the round 
of the great houses, spinning hemp and 
line. One day she called at the Castle 
for work. The family were in London, 
but the steward’s wife set her to work 
and, as she did not finish, told her to stay 
the night. She was somewhat surprised 
at the gorgeousness of the bedroom to 
which she was led by three servants, 
each with a lighted candle. It was on 
the ground floor with two large sash 
windows, a roaring fire, an elaborate bed 
and a table and chair comfortably 
arranged before the fireplace. Having 
shown her the room, the servants de- 
parted, latching the door sharply as they 
went. She seated herself in the chair by 
the fire and red her little Welsh Bible. 

In a little while she was suddenly 
amazed to see a man enter the room, 
wearing a gold-laced hat and waistcoat. 
He walked by the sash window to the 
corner of the room and then returned, 
leaning his elbow on the window. He 
was a stranger to her, for she knew the 
rest of the family well by sight. .When 
she said nothing, he passed through the 
same door which had been shut by the 
servants. The poor woman was almost 
paralyzed with terror, realizing that she 
had been put in the haunted chamber. 


down by the bed. The apparition returned and stood quite close 
She endeavored to speak but was unable to do so. Once 
more the apparition disappeared and once more returned and 


by her. 


HAUNTED, GASARCES 


By MURIEL HARRIS 


Many ghostly legends are centered around Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, once the royal residence of the 
brutal! Henry VIII. Here Jane Seymour died after 
she gave birth to Edward VI, and it was here that 


Catherine Howard was seized by Henry’s hired 


murderers before her execution 


er ee 


Lambton Castle by the 


river Wear is peaceful 
enough today, but it was here, so the legend runs, 
that the terrible Worm appeared, a serpentine mon- 
ster that terrified the whole countryside and brought 
a curse on the Lambton heirs for nine generations. 


In her fright she knelt 


attempted to attract her attention. 
she said, “Sir, who are you and what do you want?’ 
lifted his finger and said, “Take a candle and follow me and I 
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a 


Summoning up her courage 
The ghost 


will tell you.” 

The ghost led her out of the room 
along a boarded passage until they 
reached a very small closet where he tore 
up one of the boards in the floor, dis- 
closing a box with an iron handle on 
the lid. Taking a key to the box from 
a crevice in the wall, the ghost told her 
that the box must be sent to the Earl in 
London. When she promised to do her 
best the apparition vanished. 

She set up a loud cry and all the serv- 
ants and the steward hurried to her with 
lights. She showed them the iron box. 
The steward did.not at first dare to touch 


it, but his wife was bolder. She pulled 
it out and they carried it off. It was 
sent to the Earl in London. Exactly 


what the box contained is not known. 
However, the old spinster received a 
message from the Earl saying that she 
should be comfortably provided for all 
the rest of her life. This incident shows 
that there are reasonable methods of 
dealing with ghosts. 

On the whole, the ghost prefers the 
ruin, the border castle, or the fortress 
which is far removed from the haunts 
of the ordinary man. There are, how- 
ever, three castles in or within easy 
reach of London, which were haunted 
before the newer means of communica- 
tion made them too accessible. One of 
these is the Tower itself, the foundations 
of which go back to the beginning of the 
Christian era. ‘The Tower of London 
contains the whole history of England 
within its frowning walls. Curiously 
enough, despite the Tower’s bloody his- 
tory, only one ghost is now said to haunt 
these grim walls. On a certain night 
every year a mysterious figure appears. 
When he is challenged by the sentry he 
does not answer. When further chal- 
lenged he disappears over the wall of the 
moat, wringing his hands and bewailing a 
bloody murder committed on two help- 
less children. 

Hampton Court Palace with its beau- 
tiful Tudor brickwork and the sumptu- 
ous addition of William of Orange de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, is 
a favored haunt of apparitions. Here 
Jane Seymour, who supplanted Anne 
Boleyn, died after the birth of Edward 
VI. Clothed in white, she is now said to 
walk moaning at night up the stairs and 
along the Silver Stick Gallery. In the 
Haunted Gallery with its tapestries and 
its panelings Catherine Howard wander: 
shrieking, even as she shrieked when she 
was arrested and the King, sitting in the 
Chapel close by, took no heed while the 


yeomen carried her away. Finally there is a domestic ghost, the 
spirit of Mrs. Penn, foster-mother of the orphaned Prince 
Edward. Mrs. Penn’s ghost, wearing a long, straight dress and 
a close-fitting cap, has haunted the palace ever since her tomb 


down of the old church. She 
was in high favor with Henry 
VIII. and when he died she 
was given apartments at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. She died of 
smallpox in 1562 and an impos- 
ing monument was raised to 
her. After the disturbing of 
her tomb eerie sounds began to 
be heard in the Palace. Some 
people said someone was mut- 
tering. Others compared the 
sounds to the hum of a spin- 
ning wheel. Search was even- 
tually made and in a long-for- 
gotten chamber an ancient, 
worm -eaten spinning - wheel 
was found. 

The ghost at Windsor Castle 
is easily accessible to those in- 
terested in the fortunes of 
George, Duke of Buckingham. 
Windsor has been a royal resi- 
dence for more than eight and 
a half centuries and while the 
present castle was largely built 
by George IV. the earlier part 
dates back at least to Henry 
Ill. Here again is an epitome 
of English history from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror down- 
wards. In St. George’s chapel 
lie Henry VIII. and Jane Sey- 
mour ; so also do Charles J. and 
Edward VII. During the reign 
of Charles, his favorite, Vil- 
liers, rose to great heights, 
eventually being made Duke of 
Buckingham. By the younger 
Villiers’ request, a Mr. Towes 
was appointed surveyor of the 
works at Windsor. Mr. Towes 
had been a friend of the de- 
ceased Sir George Villiers, and 
as he lay in bed one day there 
came into his room the phan- 
tom of Sir George. Mr. Towes 
very naturally said protestingly, 
Sbuteyour are, dead, dear 
friend.” “I am dead,” said the 
knight, “but I cannot rest in 
peace for the wickedness and 
abomination of my son, George, 
at Court. I do appear to you to 
tell him of it and advise and 
dehort him from his evil ways.” 

“The Duke will not believe 
me,” said the simple Mr. 
Towes, “but will say I am mad 
or dote.”” “Go to him,” urged 
the father, “and tell him by 
such a token that he has in a 
secret place which none but 
himself knows of.” Mr. Towes 
very reluctantly undertook the 
task and was duly laughed at. 
Again the ghost appeared and 
told his friend that the Duke 
would be stabbed some months 
later and that the warning he 
would have of his death would 
be a bleeding from the nose. 
What happened is a matter of 
history. The Duke was mur- 
dered on the eve of setting out 
on the expedition to France. 
There are various stories of 
(Continued on page 60) 
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SOME OF ENGLAND'S HAUNTED CASTLES 


The ghostly legends associated with the frowning walls of England’s castles are among the most fascinating 

in the annals of mystery and superstition. The crimes of recorded history have peopled these famous build- 

ings with a fascinating and horrible imaginary population of monsters, ghosts, apparitions and malevolent 

spirits. In the pictures above are Windsor Castle; the Tower of London; Glamis Castle, where Macbeth 

murdered Duncan; and the grim ruins of Peel Castle on the Isle of Man. Around each of these venerable 

structures superstition has woven its incredible and absorbing tales of supernatural events and created a world 
of terrifying shadows. 


STARTING ACROSS THE WHITE DESERT 


TRAVEL 


Not the least heroic members of any Arctic expedition are the dogs. They not only have to endure all the privations and hardships of the north but 
day after day they must drag the heavily loaded sledges on the long journeys across the snow and ice. Ten dogs can pull a sledge-load of more than 


a thousand pounds for a day’s journey. 


TWENTY THOUSAND MILES THROUGH Til =k Ge 


Three and a Half Years Among the Eskimos—The Story of a Remarkable Arctic 
Expedition—Man’s Struggle With the Cruelest Climate in the World 


N that vast stretch of desolate land 

which reaches along the Arctic 

Circle from Greenland to Siberia 
there are approximately only 30,000 
human inhabitants. ‘This bleak and in- 
hospitable territory, extending nearly a 
third of the way around the world, 
could not support a greater population 
of hunters and fishermen. For no- 
where is the struggle for life carried 
on more desperately, nowhere is the 
primeval conflict between man and na- 
ture waged more relentlessly. The 
Eskimo finds no respite from hardship 
from one end of the year to the other. 
He lives, in the remoter districts, very 
much as his Cro-Magnon ancestors of 
the Ice Age lived 25,000 years ago. 
That the Eskimo has survived for thou- 
sands of years and that he still con- 
tinues his tragic fight for the meager 
essentials of life is one of the most 
amazing facts in the history of man’s 
fortitude. 

The widely separated tribes of Arctic 
America are therefore among the most 
interesting primitive peoples in the 
world. Some archaeologists have 
claimed that the Eskimos aretindigenous 
to America, that they are survivors of 
the Stone Age and that they are there- 
fore our contemporary ancestors. Other 
scholars contend that when man mi- 
grated from Siberia to America one 
group spread eastward over the top 
edge of the continent from Alaska to 
Greenland about 1,500 years ago. 
Whatever the truth may be, all the ma- 
terial remains of the Glacial, or Stone 
Age, resemble the material culture of 
the Arctic dwellers today. 

The most interesting recent contribu- 
tion to the literature about the Eskimo 


*“Across Arctic America,” by Knud Ras- 
mussen. G. P. Putnam’s Son’s. 


A Review 
By RICHARD J. HUNTINGTON 


The most exciting event in the great festival which 
the Alaskan Eskimos hold at the close of the whaling 
season is the blanket tossing. Both men and women 
enjoy the exhilaration of being flung high into the air 
above the heads of their excited companions. 


is “Across Arctic America’’* by the Dan 
ish explorer, Knud Rasmussen, leade: 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition. For thre 
and one-half years he sledged along the 
frozen seacoasts of northernmos 
America in quest of the most primitive 
and isolated Eskimos. Starting from 
Greenland he traveled westward, mak 
ing long excursions inland to forgotter 
tribes, going out over frozen seas, hunt: 
ing game, and always seeking new fact: 
about these amazing Arctic people. A 
length, after he had journeyed approx. 
imately 20,000 miles, he reached hi 
destination on the west coast of Alaska 
having gathered a wealth of fascinating 
material and visited most of the widely 
scattered tribes of this gigantic land 0: 
ice and snow. The record of the trip ir 
“Across Arctic America’ is a mine o 
interesting information and. the vivic 
story of a remarkable expedition. 

The Eskimo is the hero of Rasmus 
sen’s book. A master of northern lan 
guages, the explorer was able to tall 
with all the tribesmen he met and leart 
the secrets of their religious beliefs, te 
hear the pathetic stories of their in 
credibly hard lives, and to record many 
of their myths and songs and tales. 

Even among the Eskimo there ar 
sharp contrasts in civilization. Thi 
really primitive tribes are decreasins 
rapidly. Many tribes are abandoning 
their old culture and under the revolu. 
tionizing influence of trade they are be 
ginning to adapt themselves to -the 
twentieth century. Here, for instance 
is a description of the changes brough 
about in recent years among the Mac 
kenzie River Eskimos who have learnec 
to make money by dealing in furs: 

“The Eskimo hunters were no poo: 
savages in kayaks; they owned schoon 
ers and called one another ‘captain.’ A 
schooner of the flat-bottomed type suct 
as is used in the deltas of great river: 
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TYPICAL CHILDREN OF THE FAR NORTH 


here are many different types among the Eskimo tribes scattered along the northernmost fringes of America. At the left is a veteran story teller, 
1 Eskimo of the old school, who still wears the curious ornaments that are made of white quartz and thrust through an opening pierced through the 
wer lip. The features of the attractive young mother in the center clearly indicate a mixture of alien blood. She is a native of Herschel Island, 


hich was a favorite winter harbor for vessels in the great days of whaling. 


The smiling woman at the right with the high cheek bones and flat 


se is a member of one of the most primitive tribes, Like so many Eskimo women she can maintain her high spirits despite hardship and deprivation. 


uld be bought for $3,000, but there was not much occasion 
use it after all. One could go visiting up and down the coast 
summer, or take a sort of fashionable holiday ‘yachting’ after 
.e fur season was over; for hunting proper they used the 
1eaper and handier umiak or whaleboats. Most of the schooners 
F course had motor power, and machinery in general was used 
; far as possible. The women, whose deft fingers had been 
ont to compass unaided the making and decorating of clothes, 
ow used sewing machines. Men and women alike had learned 
. write; and the men, to be in the fashion, bought typewriters, 
ough their correspondence was hardly enough to give them any 
‘eat practice in the use of them. Safety razors were in general 
se; and cameras not uncommon. The old blubber lamps, excel- 
nt for their purpose, were now sold to tourists as curiosities 
price $30), and gasoline or kerosene lamps were used instead. 
“T felt, indeed, something of an old fossil myself at first, 
nong all these smart business folk; legend and myth and ancient 
‘ditions were things they had left far behind. Many a time 
uring those first few weeks did I think wistfully of the eastern 
ibes, where men and women still had some respect for the 
isdom of their forebears. Here, if I wanted folk tales, I found 


myself confronted with salesmanship ; demand created the supply, 
and a self-styled specialist in folklore, mythology and local infor- 
mation offered his services confidentially at $25 per day. He 
could make that by manual labor; why should he use his brains 
for less? And as soon as it was noised abroad that we were 
interested in ethnographical specimens, unblushing ‘dealers’ grew 
up in a twinkling on every side, asking up to $50 for any trifling 
ornament.” 

What is happening to these Mackenzie Eskimos will soon 
happen elsewhere and it will not be long before the old Eskimo 
culture entirely disappears. “I bless the fate,’ Rasmussen writes, 
“which allowed me to be born in an age when the Arctic dog 
sledge was not yet out of date.” Since this will come about 
before long, the record of his visits to the last surviving tribes 
of these primitive people is all the more precious. Here is an 
account of such a primitive group—a little handful of men and 
women called the Netsilingmiut who have lived their own lives 
up to the present day uninfluenced by alien culture. It is a char- 
acteristic section from a book that is absorbing from beginning 
to end: 

“From mid-July until December, these people live up in the 


. BUILDING NEW HOMES FOR THE WINTER 


Vith the first snows of Autumn, the Eskimos abandon their skin tents and build their winter residences. These homes of snow are erected with aston- 


shing ease and rapidity, sometimes taking less than an hour to complete. ' 


When the last blocks of snow are put in place, the blubber lamps will be 


t going within, the caribou skins drying on the roof will be placed on the floor, and the Eskimo matrons will start housekeeping in their new homes. 


is TR AVE, 


And I thought to ian 
that when summer cam 
it must make amend 
and give them compet 
sation for all they ha 
so bravely and patient! 
endured; surely the 
must at some season ¢ 
other absorb the warmt 
that even animals car 
not do without. Th 
summer came, and — 
visited them up countr 
at their salmon fishin; 
It was not positivel 
cold now, but th 
weather was by n 
means pleasant, bein 
dull and chilly, with 
constant wind; the sno\ 
had given place to rait 
and the little tents mad 
but. a- sorry shelté 
Nevertheless, the ir 
mates were by no mean 
depressed; on the cor 
trary, they played game 
most of the day, goin 
about in their wretche 
rags without a murmu 
at the stern taboo whic 
forbade them even t 
make themselves ney 
clothes or warmer sleet 
ing rugs until they ha 
ny shivered their wa 
PACKHORSES OF THE ARCTIC . through the first of th 


In summer, when sledging is impossible, the dogs are forced to carry heavy burdens strapped to their backs. Once snow right on into Ne 
they have become accustomed to packs, dogs can easily carry a load of more than fifty pounds for a long day’s vember. : 
march. “And these step-chi 


dren of Nature were b 
interior, occupied in caribou hunting and salmon fishing; the no means wretched in appearance; they were for the most par 
rest of the year is devoted to seal hunting on the ice. The tall and strongly built. They were not only cheerful, but healthy 
name Netsilingmiut, which means ‘Seal Folk,’ hardly derives knowing nothing of any disease beyond the ‘colds’ that come a 
from any special abundance of seal in their district, but is rather a regular epidemic in spring and autumn. 
due to their having, after a previous period inland, moved down “A people must naturally be viewed in the light of their sur 
to the coast and taken up hunting there, in con- 
trast to the Caribou Eskimo. This move would 
appear to be of comparatively recent date. 

“Though few in number, Netsilingmiut cover 
a territory of considerable extent, their hunt- 
ing grounds amounting to some 125,000 square 
kilometers, which is three times the size of Den- 
mark, and equivalent to the entire ice-free por- 
tion of Greenland. 
“T lived among these people for over six 
i months, and had every opportunity of learning 
to know them intimately, being forced myself 
to return to altogether primitive conditions and 
share their lot in every way; a fact which was 
i naturally conducive to mutual confidence. 
“There is hardly any country in the world 
more harsh and unfriendly than theirs, or more 
destitute of all that is generally regarded as 
necessary to mere existence. Winter begins in 
September and lasts till the middle of July. 
During the actual winter months they have to 
Hi struggle for life against a temperature some- 
Hl where between minus 30° and minus 50° C. I 
visited them in April, ahd marveled how they 
could keep up their spirits—find room, indeed, for 
fun and merriment—in their cold and comfortless 
dwellings. In May the weather was but little 
better ; certainly, it was a trifle less cold, but in 
return, the constant blizzards wrapped the whole PULLING A HEAVY LOAD 


poor encampment of snow huts in a flurry of The fortitude and strength of the Arctic dog is amazing. So long as he is given an adequate 
snow; and as soon as the sun came out for q  2@mount of food he will drag loaded sledges through heavily drifted snow and will fight his 
spell its chief effect was to melt the roof over be cout ser ously eae peomiiuedet none: er dogs faye to be handled skill- 
ther dieaden LBurednicree sccitotcoubleticrs: ully. ey are quarrelsome animals and frequently tear one another to pieces in their fights. 


iut, it will hardly be 
rprising to find the peo- 
e themselves not only 
hardy and of great endur- 
nee, but with many harsh 
nd forbidding customs 
avoring of the stone age. 
“The Netsilingmiut are 
‘emarkably well ac- 
uainted with their coun- 
ry, both as regards its 
atural conditions and its 
istory from early times. 
“hough altogether unac- 
ustomed to the use of 
encil and paper they 
vere able in a surprisingly 
hort time to draw out- 
ine maps, with a very 
onsiderable amount of 
letail. The actual dis- 
ances might not be quite 
xact, but every lake and 


sland, every headland THE RETURN OF THE SUN 


nd bay was noted so py January the long Arctic night comes to an end and the long sledge journeys can begin again. In the Arctic the 
arefully that one could return of the sun promises the Eskimo only a slight modification in his life of unmitigated hardship. Summer is brief 
asily find one’s way by and cheerless and soon followed by the heavy snow storms of early Fall. 


CLIFF DWELLERS OF THE ARCTIC 


‘he King Island Eskimos have established themselves on a precipitous and inhospitable rock in Ber- 

ig Strait. Their homes are perched upon piles and seem to defy all the laws of gravitation; the 

sland on which they live is absolutely barren. Yet to the hardy King Islanders it is the finest spot 

n the world, When they were offered level ground and fertile soil by the Alaskan officials not a 
single family would consent to leave the bleak island. 


these maps in altogether new country. 

“As has already been indicated, there 
is no superabundance of food in these 
regions. There are, of course, times 
when more game is killed than can be 
eaten at once, especially during the great 
caribou hunting season, in autumn, or 
when the salmon fishing in summer is 
particularly good. But, on the other 
hand, we have to reckon with periods in 
winter when weeks may pass without 
any possibility of procuring food; it is 
therefore absolutely essential to have a 
store in reserve. Life is thus an almost 
uninterrupted struggle for bare exist- 
ence, and periods of dearth and actual 
starvation are not infrequent. Three 
years before my visit, eighteen people 
died of starvation at Simpson Strait. 
The year before seven died of hunger 
north of Cape Britannia. Twenty-five 
is not a great number perhaps, but out 
of a total of 259 it makes a terrible 
percentage for death by starvation alone. 
And yet this may happen any winter, 
when there are no caribou to be had. It 
is hardly surprising then to find canni- 
balism by no means uncommon. In cit- 
ing a typical instance here, as showing 
the merciless nature of the struggle for 
existence, I give both facts and comment 
in the words of my informant, which 
express, I think, the typical native point 
of view. The speaker is one Samik, a 
good hunter and a respected angakoq. 

““Many people have eaten human 
flesh. But never from any desire for it, 
only to save their lives, and that after 
so much suffering that in many cases 
they were not fully sensible of what they 
did. 

“*You know Tunegq, Itqilik’s brother. 
You have met him, and his present wife, 
you have lived with them and you know 
him to be a cheery soul, a man who loves 
to laugh, and one who is always kind 
to his wife. Well, now, one winter many 
years ago the hunting failed. And some 
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AN ALASKAN DANCING FESTIVAL 


TRAVEL 


The preparations for the great Autumn festival held by the Alaskan Eskimos as a prelude to the hardships of winter life last for a whole month. A 

great feast lasting eight days commences the festivities. Songs and dances follow. These Eskimo terpsichoreans are performing their quaint steps to 

the accompaniment of songs and tambourines. The men’s dancing is intended to typify strength, ability and humor; the women’s dancing, beauty 
and grace. 


starved to death and others died of cold, and the living lived on 
the dead. And all at once Tuneq went out of his mind. He said 
the spirits had told him to eat his wife. He began by cutting bits 
from her clothing and eating them, then more bits, till he had 
bared her body in several places. Then suddenly he stabbed her 
to death with his knife and ate of her as he needed and lived. 
But he placed the bones in their order as it is required to be 
done when anyone dies. . . . 

““But we who have endured such things ourselves, we do not 
judge others who have acted in this way though we may find it 
hard, when fed and content ourselves, to understand how they 
could do such 
things. But, then, 
again, how can 
one who is in 
good health and 
well fed expect 
to understand the 
madness of star- 
vation? We only 
know that every 
one of us has the 
same desire to 
live.’ 

“Perhaps the 
most striking evi- 
dence of the stern 
conditions under 
which these peo- 
ple live is af- 
forded by their 
strictly economi- 
cal attitude ‘to- 
wards the busi- 
ness of childbirth. 
Girl children are 
invariably killed 
at birth unless 
previously prom- 
ised in marriage 


for already. And 
this is not from 


FISHING FOR COD 
and thus provided That superstition plays its part in the work of the Eskimo fishermen of Kent Peninsula is indicated by 


lack of feeling, nor from any lack of appreciation of woman’s 
part in life, which is recognized as indispensable ; it is due solely 
to a recognition of the fact that no breadwinner can hope to 
provide for a family numbering much beyond the necessary mini- 
mum. A girl is merely an unproductive consumer in the family 
up to the time when she is able to make herself useful; and as 
soon as she arrives at that stage she is given in marriage, and 
her utility falls to the share of another household. 

“Every man knows that he can only reckon on a few years 
of active life as a hunter, unless he should happen to be endowed 
with a sturdier constitution even than his fellows. After a while 
he finds himself 
unable to com- 
pete. If he have 
sons, these will as 
a rule be able to 
help him when 
his own strength 
begins to fail; 
and it is thus an 
advantage to have 
as many sons as 
possible, staving 
off the evil hour 
when one literally 
feels the noose 
about one’s neck. 
For it is a general 
custom that old 
folk no longer 
able to provide 
for themselves 
commit suicide by 
hanging. Life is 
short,and we 
must make the 
most of it—that 
ist hey exurdse 
moral of it all. 
Moreover, it 


the circle of dead fish in the center of which this fellow is standing. He believes that cod have im- should be Teer 
mortal souls so he surrounds himself with his catch and thinks that he is therefore in the midst of a (Continued on 
shoal of fish. The cod, he believes, keep on coming back to be catight on the same hook. page 58) 
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When in Europe~ 
=, Save time and worry 


| travel by AIR 


The safest and quickest method of travelling between 
| LONDON and the CONTINENT, and between 
EGYPT — BAGHDAD and KARACHI, is by 


IMPERIAL 


AIRWAYS 


The only BRITISH Air Line to and 
from the Continent. 
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\ IMPERIAL AIRWAYS, LTD. 


78, Madison Avenue, Airways House, Charles St., 
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The new, delightful way to Europe— 
to Spain on a palatial new ship—en- 
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then into the Europe beyond the 
Pyrenees—or to North Africa or the 
Mediterranean. 


Steamships “ALFONSO XIII,” 
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“MANUEL. ARNUS” — first-class 
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$450 up, all-inclusive. 
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Through special arrangements 
with the publishers a compli- 
mentary copy of Mr. Franck’s 
book will be given to those who 
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use abroad. 


A-B-A Cheques are the official 
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ifs YOU ARE planning a trip 
abroad there are probably a 
thousand and one things you 
want to know. How to get your 
passport, what clothing and a8 
gage you should take, how muc 
you should tip the stewards. 


These and all your other 
questions are answered in this 
new book by the famous author 
of “A Vagabond Journey Around 
the World.” 


Over 100 pages of valuable in- 
formation, carefully indexed ; 
also maps and a handy travel 
diary. A real service book which 
will save you embarrassment. 


Better Than Gold 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Bankers Trust Company, New York, London and Paris, acts for 
the American Bankers Association as Manager of A-B-A Cheques 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB. BULLI Eye 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe, . 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


” SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Few members realize the extent and ac- 
tivity of the Information Bureau of the 
Club. At this season of the year the in- 
quiries are so heavy that three people are 
engaged exclusively in correlating facts 
and sending information to inquirers. As 
a matter of fact this is not a seasonal ac- 
tivity, for ever since December we have 
been receiving large mails seeking data 
and asking for descriptive booklets on 
travel at home and abroad. The Club 
takes pride in the fact that its Bureau is 
one of the most efficient in the United 
States. No request is too small or too 
large to receive the painstaking care of 
the members of the staff. The result is 
that members realizing that detailed and 
impartial advice is at their command are 
seeking it in great numbers. . Here, for 
example, is a letter from a member which 
indicates the service the Club is rendering. 

“Kindly accept my thanks for the nu- 
merous booklets you so kindly sent to me 
and which I received today. I am sorry 
to have to make the statement that the 
automobile club of which I am a mem- 
ber gave me scant information so it will be 
a pleasure for me to boost the National 
Travel Club at every opportunity.” 


THE HOTTEST 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels to the present list, a copy of 
which has been sent to each member. 


Hotel des Thermes & Richelieu, Luchon, 
France. 


Hotel Metropole, Pallanza, Italy. 


We regret that our arrangement with 
the following hotel has been terminated: 

Carlton Hotel Elite, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, 

This hotel should be removed from the 
recommended hotel booklet. 


A FESTIVAL IN HISTORIC 
QUEBEC 


Quebec, that is itself the embodiment of 
history and romance, will be en féte once 
more from May 20 to 22. The occasion is 
a Folksong and Handicraft Festival, fos- 
tered by the Canadian Government, and to 
be held at the world famous Chateau 
Frontenac. 

The idea of the festival—which is des- 
tined to be an annual event—is an in- 
spiration of the fertile spirit of John Mur- 
ray Gibbon. A poet, musician and student 
of history, Mr. Gibbon has discovered the 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and ex 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them, to work é l 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Iistoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


close relation between habitant handicraft 
and habitant song, between the life and 
work of the French settlers and the music 
which inevitably accompanied all their ac- 
tivities. 

Lovers of music and lovers of the sim- 
pler, more picturesque days are planning 
in great numbers to enjoy a May pilgrim- 
age to Quebec to make acquaintance with 
surviving and flourishing handicrafts and 
to get the inspirations of the first white 
man’s music in America. 


Devotees of jazz and those who are 
weary of the domination of typical Afri- 
can rhythms will be surprised at the 
wealth of themes and songs—leading back 
five centuries, and some even to the trou- 
badours of the twelfth century—that Mr. 
Gibbon and his co-operators are preparing 
to spread as a spiritual feast before visit- 
ors to the Chateau Frontenac during the 
third week of May. 


IRELAND PREPARES FOR THE 
TOURIST 


A new Ireland, destined to become the 
pride of the Irish people and an enduring 
joy to every tourist visiting its shores, has 
emerged from the obscurity of the past 
few years and is returning to its place in 
the world as a great tourist center. Here 
scenic beauty, romantic history and legend 
combine to fascinate and thrill. 

Outstanding among the items which 
have contributed to the rejuvenation of 
Ireland as a tourist center is the consoli- 
dation of the railways. After enabling 
legislation and protracted negotiation, this 
amalgamation was realized as one of the 
first important acts of the Irish Free 
State. Twenty-six lines with an aggregate 
capitalization of 127,314,304 pounds and 
2,052 miles of track were combined dur- 
ing the latter part of 1924 to form a new 
operating company. 

Geographically, the new consolidated 
system spreads fanwise from Dublin to 
practically all parts of the Midwest and 
the entire southern section of the Irish 
Free State, forming connections with the 
famous Killarney lake region and Cobh, 
where contact is had with the American 
and Canadian trans-Atlantic passenger 
traffic. The consolidated railways are put- 
ting forth every effort to increase the al- 
ready large numbers of American and 
Canadian tourists visiting Ireland. Im- 
provements in hotel facilities and service 
also have been made in the region of Kil- 
larney, Kenmare and Parknasilla. 


ploration; to furnish its members informa- 
for the betterment of transportation factl- 


TRAV El 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck 7 
The Earl of Hardwicke { 

‘One of the most recent development 
coucerns Galway on the west coast 1 
Galway County. In Maya new steamshi 
service will run to that port. Among th 
advantages offered by Galway are the e3 
peditious transfer from dock to railwa 
station and the excellent facilities offere 
by the hotel at the station under the mar 
agement of the railroad. 


Ireland should be the first stepping 
stone for travelers to Enrope. Perhag 
one of the greatest tours in existence 1 
the Grand Tour of Great Britain and Ire 
land. This in part includes the Killarne 
district; Dublin—with a side trip to th 
charming vale of historic and scenic Ay 
oca; thence to Belfast and northwest t 
Glasgow, or from Dublin to Glasgow vi 
Holyhead and the famous North Wale 
coast; Chester and the English lake di: 
trict (Wordsworth country). From th 
land of Burns and Scott south via th 
border city of Carlisle to London, callin 
at Leamington to include the Shakespear 
country. 


This trip covers a great number of his 
toric shrines and scenic districts whic 
make it pre-eminently a worth-while tou: 
Here are the wonderful castles and site 
which stand today as treasured histori 
landmarks, emblems of the past recallin 
the storms which broke over many of thei 
ramparts in the Middle Ages and even i 
the earlier, thrilling period of the Rc 
mans, 


NEW PASSPORT REGULATIONS 


Greece has completely revised its pass 
port regulations and a new schedule o 
visé rates went into effect April 1s! 
While the general visé fee on America: 
passports will continue to be ten dollar: 
many exceptions are made under the ne\ 
rules. Tourists traveling in parties o 
twenty-five or more are only charged | 
nominal fee of one dollar each. A specia 
rate has also been made applying to stu 
dents, teachers, college professors an 
journalists, who, when traveling alone o 
in groups too small to take the tourist rate 
will pay two dollars for their visé. 


The charge for a transit visé is reduce 
to one dollar and applies both to traveler 
arriving by boat and leaving by train, o 
vice-versa, and also to passengers o1 
through steamers who wish to land for th 
few hours their ship is in the harbor. Th 
transit visé charge for travelers 1 
through trains between Western Europ 
and Constantinople is entirely abolished. 
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Send for one of these Booklets 


Europe by Your Tour something new 


Motor 


HEcomfortand luxury of a pri- 

vate car—the advantage of an 
English-speaking chauffeur abroad 
—the charm and delight of know- 
ing that you are utterly independ- 
ent and carefree—all this may 
be yours. Send for the booklet 
“Europe By Motor.” Read about 
the 115 prearranged tours at your 
disposal! They range from half- 
day excursions to prolonged trips 
of weeks or months, and include 
all the well-known places of in- 


to Europe 


HE booklet, “Your Tour To 

Europe,” offers a series of 
tours which may be taken either 
with parties conducted by experi- 
enced leaders, or by independent 
travel with itineraries that may be 
modified to fit individual prefer- 
ences. These combine motor, mo- 
tor-coach, and railroad travel 
and insure special features that 
afford you intimate glimpses of 
life off the beaten track. Every 
detail of your trip is arranged in 


i 


terest on the Continent, the Brit- © advance, eliminating all the usual 
ish Isles and North Africa. worries of foreign transportation. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., LTD. 


Headquarters for Box T5, 1440 Broadway Prearranged 


parra 
personalized travel New York schedules daily to 


ST. MORITZ -New co 
The GRAND HOTEL Grigvdis (olan 
450 BEDS and other 
The Biltmore of the Alps National Parks 


UNIQUE POSITION ON THE LAKE 


Cavern_vyv 


NS) 
Wonders 
Youw’ll Never 
Forget 
Q 
May we help plan 

your trip? Our 
first-hand infor- 
mation will save 
you time and money 


e . 
Hail coupon for picture folder 
ee 
! Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System Lines 
} 1191 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
1 Please mail to me free Santa Fe Booklets ‘California Picture Book,” ‘Grand 
1 Canyon Outings,” ‘‘Indian-detour.”” 
i} 
i 


GOLF—18 HOLES 
TENNIS RIDING 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
MOTOR EXCURSIONS 
For information apply to 
M. L. MARTIN, Manager 

and to : 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
7 West 16th Street, New York ! 
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see these GIANT 
REDWOODS 


on your trip to 


Cah ifornias 


Le | YHIRTY centuries ago, these 
redwoods were young. And 
this summer, if you plan your 

trip to California well, you can see 

them. 

A scenic highway, 400 miles long, 
runs through the heart of all these fa- 
mous groves, north from San Francisco 
into Oregon via Grants Pass. Whether 
you travel by rail, auto stage or your 
owncar, the world’s oldest living trees 
will shade your journey. 

Here, with modern hotels and city 
comforts, is a true forest primeval. 
Giant ferns, 7 to 12 feet in height, and 
hundreds of wild-flowers, are every- 
where. Fragrant azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons grow in veritable forests. 
Cool streams sparkleall along the way. 

Camping and fishing 

Stop overa while at any of the towns 
and cities in the Redwood Empire 
and ask about the trout fishing! A 
spore g srun will take you to streams 


aa mace can cast a a where He trout 
have never seen one before. And in 
the autumn we can show you fight- 
ing steelhead trout of twenty pounds 
and salmon that weigh sixty. 

You’ll see so much that is new and 
delightful in the Redwood Empire 
that you will always want to come 
back and make it your home. Send 
this coupon, today, for the illustrated 
booklets on this vacation wonderland. 


Californias 


REDWOOD EMPIRE 


tonnes Redwood bea Cig ap ep eer ag np rere 
Highway 


EMPIRE 


REDWOOD EMPIRE 
ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 80 


Please send me your booklets 


Name 


Street. City G State 


A Royal Funeral Pageant in Siam 
(Continued from page 10) 


tapom” of the native drums. 
The sun had dropped behind the 
horizon and the tropical twilight 
followed ‘the glorious sunset 
which had painted the clouds 
above the Mane. Electric lights 
were turned on and_ sparkled 
from a hundred unexpected 
places as well as from the great 
glistening chandeliers of the 
royal pavilion. The gorgeous 
costumes of the princes and of- 
ficials became even more fantas- 
tic in the artificial light. There 
were foreign military uniforms 
after the model of neariy every 
European nation, embellished 
with truly Siamese colors on 


the cuffs, collars and epau- 
lettes. Royal pages strutted 
around in their Louis XIV 


uniforms and carried their 
miniature swords with all the 
eracé and “ease of a Euro- 
pean nobleman. Lieutenants of 
the navy were dressed in ad- 
mirals’ uniforms and_ loaded 
with glistening gold braid which 
sparkled in the light. Many of- 
ficers wore European coats with 
multi-colored penungs. But the 
most colorful, if possible, were 
those in their old court uniforms 
with their peculiar hats and the 
venerable officials with lace and 
gold coats over their Siamese 
costumes. 

The concluding part of the 
ceremony was not at all as grue- 
some as one might imagine. The 
king, escorted by a group of 
nobles, crossed over to the Mane 
and lighted the pyre with the 
sacred fire. When he had re- 
turned the royal family went up 
to lay brands on the pyre, and 
then they were followed by the 
foreign diplomats. 

ach person was given a stick 
of incense and sandalwood, a 
yellow candle and an artistic 


palm leaf fagot as he entered 
the Mane. The pyre, surmounted 
by the golden urn, almost filled 
the interior of the tall building. 
The incense, candles and fagots 
were placed on the pyre, “but 
they were not allowed to burn, 
as the heat would have been too 
intense to permit anyone to ap- 
proach. The heavy fragrance 
from the millions of tiny sweet 
scented tropical flowers was sof- 
tened by the pungent odor of the 
incense and sandalwood. The 
nobles approached the pyre re- 
spectfully, bowed, placed the 
ceremonial tinder at the base. 
bowed again and walked back- 
wards to the door, 

It was not until midnight that 
the actual cremation took place. 


.The next morning there was an- 


other ceremony. The ashes were 
placed in a miniature replica of 
the great golden urn. Another 
procession, smaller but equally as 
picturesque, escorted the urn to 
the place where it was to be kept 
in a position of honor. During 
the following week the crema- 
tions of several other members 
of the royal family were cele- 
brated. Following these crema- 
tions the Mane was torn down, 
having served its purpose of pro- 
viding an appropriate place for 
releasing the souls of the dead. 

The cremation of the Heir 
Presumptive was a sight never 
to be forgotten. It was like the 
most gorgeous of operatic pro- 
ductions, and yet it possessed a 
dignity and impressiveness that 
was anything but theatrical. It 
was more than a lavish display 
of Oriental splendor, for it rep- 
resented the passing of a great 
tradition—the extinction of one 
more brilliant Eastern custom 
because of the relentless advance 
of the civilization of the West- 
ern world. 


The Inland Empire of the Northwest 


(Continued from page 22) 


“The way that all red war- 
riors fight. Let us take our 
guns, retire to yonder wood; 
place yourself behind one tree, 
and I take my stand behind an- 
other, and then we shall see who 
will shoot the other first!” 

“You're afraid and you’re a 
coward.” 

“I am not afraid; and you’re 
a fool.’ ‘ 

“Come then, d——n my eyes 
if I care. Here’s at you your 
own way.” And he was about 
to proceed to the wood, when 


others interfered, disarmed the 
combatants, and after much en- 


.treaty induced the brave Gael to 


return to the fort. 

Last summer at the Indian 
Congress, during an elaborate 
luncheon to the Indian “Prin- 
cess,” I sat next to a great grand- 
daughter of Illum-Spokanee, 
Son of the Sun; and we dis- 
cussed—what do you think we 
discussed ?—which musical con- 
servatory I considered the best 
in America. And yet people 
continue to refer to the Inland 
Empire as the “Wild West!” 
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Ae a moc 
of Lorna Doo 


It was amid the rugge 
grandeur of Devon th 
Blackmore staged his d 
lightful romance of “Lort 
Doone”. It is Devon ar 
Cornwall and the love 
counties forming Englanc 
West Countrie, which havei 
spired the venerableThom 
Hardy, Coleridge and Milto 

Devon and Cornwall a 
fertile fields for literary ar 
historical pilgrims as we 
as for seekers of adventur 
They are rich in Americ 
shrines dating back to Ma 
flower days and there 
ancient Avalon where on 
ruled valiant King Artht 
and his knights. 

This yearland at Plymout 
and visit the charming leger 
lands of Devon and Cor 
wall over the pathway of tk 
Great Western Railway. ] 
the exquisite W est Countri 
the language, ideals and cu 
toms are the same as your 
And when in London, ca 
at the Special Informatio 
Bureau for Americans ; 
7-8 Charing Cross. You wi 
be very welcome. 


Begin planning now. Send for gui 
No. 54, with maps and illustrations 
K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 


Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WESTERD 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WA 


— Erool& 
Fiisperalin 


551 Fifth Avenue at 46th St. 


NEW YORK 


There is a most happy union 
of Practicability and Beauty 
in all luggage by Crouch 
& Fitzgerald— Builders 
of Bench-Wrought 
Luggage since 1839. 


ie... SUITCASE 
1 Coach Cloth made 
n a wood founda- 
on. Beautifully fin- 
hed throughout and 
quipped with solid 
rass hardware. The 
ymbination Hat Box 
nd Tray can be used 
separately 


LES GRANDS HOTELS FRANCAIS CO. 
F. RECOUSSINE: GEN. MANAGER 


The Leading Hotels 


LE TOUQUET 


PARIS-PLAGE 


4 Hours from London 244 Hours from Paris 


THE HERMITAGE 


In forest, facing Casino and Tennis Clu) 
Open at Easter and from June to October 


THE ATLANTIC 


A few minutes from the Golf 
Links, Tennis and Casino 
Open from June to end of September 


MARSEILLES 


HOTEL DE NOAILLES 


130 Rooms—130 Bathrooms Open All the Year Around 


Manager: Ph. Santini 


Facing the Sea. 


Booklets and Information from 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
7 West 16th St., New York 
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ar arte a Quebec 


FOR THE 


Canadian Folk Song and 
Handicraft Festival 


MAY 20--21-+22 


cA /a Claire Fontaine 


2S ae 


iD» you know the oldest white 
man’s musicin America... 
the habitant chansons of Old 
Québec ? 

Come to Old Québec in May, 
for the folk song and handicraft 
festival. Under the auspices of 
the National Museum of Cana- 
da. Three days. May 20, 21, 22. 

The festival will be staged in 
the great halls of Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Celebrated habitant singers 
will be there. Fishermen from 
Gaspé. Canoemen from the 
Laurentians. Spinners and 
weavers from Ile d’Orleans and 
Baie Saint Paul. Indians also 
from Lorette. They will weave 
homespuns and ceintures fléchées. 
They will make hook rugs, cata- 
lognes, and baskets. 
Just as in their native 
villages, and accom- 
panied by the songs of 
their handicrafts. 

Canadian composers 
and artist-singers who 
have devoted their 
lives to the study of 
this folk melody will 
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render programs—showing its 
musical possibilities. 

In these habitant chansons is a 
vast, unexploited wealth of ma- 
terial for the modern musician. 
4000 traditional French-Cana- 
dian melodies have been record- 
ed by the National Museum of 
Canada—and 3000 Indian. Come 
and hear representative groups! 
Hear the wonderful Gregorian 
music at the Basilica. Browse 
through streets 3 centuries old, 
and inhale Québec’s springtime 
fragrance. It will be a relaxa- 
tion and an inspiration! 

Low summer fares. Specially 
low festival rates at Chateau 
Frontenac. Through overnight 
Pullmans from New York and 
Boston. Complete 
information from 
Canadian Pacific, 344 
Madison Avenue at 
44th, New York; 405 
Boylston St., Boston; 
Locust Si, at 15th, 
Philadelphia; or 
Chateau Frontenac, 
Québec, Canada. 
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. Rainier 


: Sat 4 Ny attyss 
- oe aa bor 
a “Seattle Harbe 


EARN why world travelers 
SBCN call Seattle the ‘Wonder 
City”—a metropolis of 400,000 
grown from asettlement of 21 per- 
sons in a lifetime. Seattle, nearest 
American port to the Orient, gate- 
way to Alaska and Hawaii, invites 
you to stop and play. 

Revel in the glories of Mt. Rai- 
nier, Mt. Baker, Olympic Penin- 
sula wonderland, alpine lakes— 
like Crescent and Chelan—San 
Juan Archipelago, surf-bathing, 
fresh or salt-water fishing, golf, 
summer coasting, or motoring. 
Summer average temperature 62 
degrees. 

At this cross-roads of world 

trade, see WHY millions of 

Eastern capital are invested in 

Seattle properties and industries 

Spend your vacation here—stop en 
route to the Orient and also visit Seattle 
on any western tour. 


PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 
To make your vacation complete 

come West over one of four northern 

transcontinental lines. See Seattle, 

Spokane, Tacoma, Portland then by 

' rail or water to Oakland, San Fran- ‘ 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, 
reverse the route—come north ‘to 

Seattle by train or steamship. Ask 

about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and 

the Orient. 


Special low round-trip, summer ex- 
cursion fares on sale daily, May 15 to 
Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; stop- 
overs at will. 

Start planning today. 
below. 


Fill in coupon 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


i Chamber of Commerce, Room 111, 
i Seattle, Washington. 


i Mail me (free) your illustrated book- 
H is fe eenisg Seattle and ‘The Charmed : 
and.”’ : 


BRN les iste cea cor aout = eran rae ee aes regs i 
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The Modern Capital of Medieval Bulgaria 
(Continued from page 16) 


geous masque I have ever seen. 
Purple and gold streamers, 
silken canopies, arabesques of 
color and rich lanterns decorate 
a hall, seething with a throng of 
dancers. Turks, Russians, 
Macedonians, Serbians, Rou- 
manians and Greeks have as- 
sembled for a pageant that rep- 
resents all that is brilliant and 
colorful in Balkan costumes. 
The bright red Macedonian em- 
broidery, the filmy veils, the 
silken trousers, the golden em- 
bossed brocades, the ear-rings as 
large as buckles and the buckles 
as large as plates, the necklaces 
of silver, and the magn ficent 
head-dresses are a revelation of 
imaginative wealth and material 
splendor. 

The Bulgarians love life in the 
out-of-doors, and on Sundays 
the mountainsides are favorite 
haunts of skiers and trampers. 
The country is rich in mineral 
and hot springs, where baths 
have been built to make holiday 
centers. The women’s bath in 
Sofia with its blue and white 
tiles, its pale, gleaming figures 


- inoaciene mee Rater ema anatinaayy 


bathed in mists, its copper 
basins used for pouring water 
over statuesque shoulders, is a 
delightful place. 

Another charming place is the 
green and gold Russian church 
of Sofia, where a choir seems to 
float sound into the air like bub- 
bles, unaccompanied by organ or 
other instruments. A minor 
chanting is mysterious and in- 
tensely reverent. Behind gold 
screens the priests move in 
clouds of incense. 

The golden domes of this 
church are one of the last sights 
the traveler sees as he leaves 
Sofia. They are soon lost from 
sight as the train moves out 
through the Sofia plain into the 
Bulgarian countryside where 
shepherds in sheepskin coats 
guard their flocks and land is 
farmed by the most primitive 
methods. These hills and val- 
leys are, after all, the true Bul- 
garia, a peasant’s land, a medi- 
eval country in which a modern 
city still seems strangely anach- 
ronistic. 
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Cities That Once Knew Luther 
(Continued from page 29) 


has been almost entirely chipped 
away by souvenir hunters, and 
nearly every trace of this dra- 
matic episode obliterated. One 
cannot help wondering how 
many times in the course of the 
centuries the plaster and the 
stain have been renewed! 
Luther’s room in the Wart- 
burg enjoys an inspiring outlook 
over the everlasting mountains 
which must often, in the fears 
and fevers of the hour, have 
suggested the immutability of 
God. No more lordly prospect 
can be imagined and it may have 
been this magnificence of great 
physical forces that helped to 
keep his faith steadfast and his 


patience enduring throughout the 
year in which he labored there. 
On the day of our visit the wind 
and rain, blowing in gusts of 
mighty force, seemed to typify 
the indomitable spirit of the 
great religious leader. Up above, 
surmounting the roof on either 
end of the ancient palace, a stone 
lion and dragon keep watch, and 
on the tower rises a modern 
cross edged with electric lights. 
Beholding all these things and 
remembering his own preserva- 
tion from harm, well did Luther 
write: 
“A mighty fortress is our God 
A bulwark never failing.” 
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temples and 


Shinto shrines. Swinging 
lanterns... incense rising to 
the stars... sacred sake in 
a lacquered cup. It’s Japan! 
The mystic, inscrutable 
Orient...all that you 
dreamed it to be! You fill 

our heart with thecolorand 
ife .. . all the tiny spaces in 
your trunk with exquisite 
things bought for a song... 
and with a smile. Porcelains 
and prints; kimonos and 
curios! Countless little 
scenes and episodes, too... 
such pleasant memories to 
share with others. 


A Canadian Pacific Empress 
will carry you there. The 
Empress of Canada... 
Empress of Asia... Empress 
of Russia . . . luxurious 
floating hotels, the choice of the 
travelwise! The largest and fastest 
ships on the Pacific ... they sail 
frequently from Vancouver via 
Victoria. 10 daysto Japan...then 
to Shanghai and Hong Kong, the 
crossroads of the East. And on to 
Manila ...a brilliant patchwork 
of mediaeval moats, monasteries 
and palaces, of languorous beauty 
under a tropical sun. But let our 
fascinating booklets tell you all 
about it! 


Palatial Empress Liners 
Cross the Pacific in 10 Days 


344 Madison Ave. 
_..675 Market St. 
_. 71 East Jackson 
141 St. James St. 


Always carry Canadian 
Pacific Express Traveler's Chequ 
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RUB THE 
LAMP 


“ 


If you're going abroad, you 
may now enjoy the world- 
famous service of Chicago’s 
premier hotels extended in 
a most delightful way. 


Chicago 
TRIPS IN EUROPE 


Like a voyage on the magic carpet—an experience never to be for- 
gotten—to travel, thus, in perfect comfort through the colorful, pictur- 
esque byways of Europe. Newly designed Pullman Motor Coaches 
built especially for these trips enable you to journey at your ease. 
Everything is arranged and provided—such luxury as only the Foreign 
Travel Department of THE DRAKEand THEBLACKSTONE, Chicago, 
makes possible. 


TRIPS LEAVING CONSTANTLY FROM PARIS AND LONDON 
Four years of successful operation by MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 

Devon and Cornwall Venice and Italian Lakes 

Stratford-on-Avon Spain 

English Lakes and Scotland Belgium and Holland 

Eastern Cathedrals Chateaux of the Loire and Carcassonne 

Normandy and Brittany Around Europe 

Rhine and Belgium Champaigne and Burgundy 

Dolomites and Austria Cognac and Bordeaux 

Switzerland DeLuxe Vineyard Tours 


It is frequently possible to join trips en route. 
Send for information. 


C. C. DRAKE et Cie 


11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris 23 Haymarket, $.W.1, London 
European representatives of THE DRAKE-THE BLACKSTONE, Chicago 
MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


For reservations, booklets and every type of travel service, communicate with 


FOREIGN TRAVEL BUREAU THE DRAKE, Chicago 


Write for rooms at THE DRAKE or THE BLACKSTONE when coming to Chicago 
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ll-Expense Spring Tours 


* HAVANA 


HE ideal spring vacation, a 

fascinating all-inclusive cruise 
crowned by four delightful and 
memorable days in a gay and 
brilliant foreign capital. Verve, 
sparkle, life and color — never a 
dull moment asthe happy hours 
unfold. 


10 DAYS 
$140 and up 


Enjoy for yourself this world of new ex- 
periences with everything taken care of, 
all details arranged. Invigorating ship 
life. Conducted automobile trips to all 
principal points of interest in and about 
Havana. A true insight into the brilliant 
and lovely charm of Spanish manners 
and tradition. 


MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105 
Round Trip $185 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agency 


Colorful 


Colossal 
Sublime 


In Bryce Canyon are mammoth amphitheatres 
of realistic, gorgeously colored sculpture and 
architecture: queens, princes and potentates, 
ogres and fairies, ruined Oriental cities, castles 
and cathedrals of the Middle Ages. The newest, 


most enchanting vacationland is 


Bryce Canyon — Zion National Park 
Kaibab Forest — Cedar Breaks 
Grand Canyon National Park 


Tremendous colored canyons, colossal buttes, 
prismatic plains, vast virgin forests, wild 
horses, countless deer, frontier forts, mysterious 
cliff dwellings, sublime Grand Canyon. 


Easy to reach. Low summer fares. Through Pullmans 
to Cedar City, Utah, thence 3, 4 or 5-day all-expense 
motor-bus tours; also escorted tours. Comfortable 
lodges. Miles of scenic trails for horse-back and 
hiking. A memorable vacation itself or a side trip 
en route to Yellowstone, California or the Pacific 
Northwest. Season June 1 to October 1. 


The Zion-Grand Canyon Red Book tells all, free for the asking 


Address nearest representative or General Passenger Agent, Dept. 129, at 
Omaha, Neb. : Salt Lake City, Utah : Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Bungalo 
{Ginps 


in the 
(a TR PACIFIC 


ROCKIES 


AS you looking for 
something different 
... avacation witha lot 
of pep, a jolly crowd, 
and nevera dull moment? 
Then go to a Bungalow 


a 
ria 


sea 


Pee, 


cowboy guides. Rise with 
the sun. Eat up the trails 
on horseback. There’s 
nothing better to the 
taste! Sit and sing by the 
blazing camp fire. And 
watch the moon ride the 
mountain tops. 


Camp... surrounded by 

Higa «=forests, snow caps and 

Re clacial lakes... a magic 

fl | circle... with ponies and 
Z. 


Just pick your mountain... 
and one or all of the eight 
Bungalow Camps. The cost? 
Only $5.50 aday . . . The liv- 
ing quarters? Charming cabins 
with a central dining lodge. 
Write for booklet ... 
mention B.C.-18. 


HOTEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Windsor Station, 
Montreal 


or, apply to local 
Canadian Pacific 
Offices 


r 
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PACIFIC 


John Chinaman Speaks The Kings English 
(Continued from page 17) 


must be gave before teacher for 
orders sake and so to bold stroke— 
nowadays philosophy is not in hope 
to compare with ancient. All adjec- 
tive have used up and all far Con- 
fucius. I have saw that West 
Countrymen all read in German, 
England and France the divine con- 
junctions of Confucius. So West 
Country Philosoph of nowadays is 
less than red cent if that is some 
small part of China dollar! 

The advertisement field often 
supplies a splendid harvest for 
the collector of pidgin-English. 
The life of the foreign resident 
is full of pleasant interludes 
after this style 

ONE NIGHT IMPOSSIBLE 

CURE FOR SKINSICK 

Have you skinsick? If so, per- 

haps not but try Wen Ling’s Pa- 


Liang-Fu. It will remove skin and 
provide no dusty smell. Plenty 
strength apply night and morning 


miracle worker. Flies have dead on 
the spot without stick and air is full 
of flagrant oaths. Do not grow hair 
anywhere and succeed tophole in all 
skinsick. 

The wine-merchant tries to 
wean us from our foreign drinks 
with these words: 

HAI LIANG FLAGLANT 
SPEIRS 

In bottle, oust size $1.50 baby size 
c.60. Have him! See plenty bees 
hum lound him? Him Hai Liang. 
Bling plenty bottle. Not only can do 
good for cheer party, but plenty good 
for sick stomach of follow morn- 
ing. Get him! Evely man once 
dlunk always dlunk. One tly! 


FEETS MEDICINE 
Feets sore, no can go 
Wallum wallum catchum so, 
Toes dlop off and plenty cly 
Not so usee ointment my. 
Can stlaight twist on tough feets. 


Corns banish. Toenails go quite 
right and can kick. Plenty. Plenty 
stlength and healem quick, Hop 


Fong’s Feet Medicine. 

To conclude, I will give what 
is perhaps the best example of 
all pidgin-English: Longfellow’s 
“Excelsior,” translated into that 
language. It may surprise many 
people to know that whole books 
have been so translated. 

The Chinese pidgin word for 
“Excelsior” is “Topside-galow,” 
and the translator has added a 
verse of his own as a moral to 


the whole story. Americans 
should be interested to view 
the deficiencies of Longellow 
through Chinese eyes! 


EXCELSIOR IN PIDGIN-ENG- 
LISH TOPSIDE-GALOW 


One nightee-time begin chop chop 

One young man walkee no can stop 

Maskee snow—maskee ice! 

He carry flag wid chop so nice. 
“Topside-galow” 


He too much sollee, one piecee eye 

Looksee sharp—allee same my 

He talkee largee, talkee stlong 

Too muchee culio—all same gong. 
“Topside-galow” 


Inside he house he look see light 
And evely loom got fire all light 
Outside that icee plenty high 
Inside he mouth he plenty cly. 
“Topside-galow” 


Ole man talkee, “no can walkee! 
Bimeby lain come, velly darkee! 
Hab got water too plenty wide!” 
‘““Maskee! my wantchee go topside!” 
“Topside-galow” 


“Man-man” one girlee talkee he 


“What for you go topside looksee?” | 


And one time more he plenty cly 
But all time walkee plenty high 
“Topside-galow” 


“Take care that spoilum tlee young 
man! 

Take care that 
man!” 
That coolie chin chin he goodnight 

He talkee “My can go all light” 
“Topside-galow” 


ice, he want man- 


Joss pidgin man he soon begin 
That morning time that joss chin chin 


He no man see, he plenty fear 
’Cause some man talkee he can hear 


“Topside-galow” 


That young man die: one large dog 
see 
Too much bobberly findee he 
He hand belong cold, allee samee ice 
Hab got that flag wid chop so nice 
“Topside-galow” 


MORAL ADDED BY CHINESE 


EDITOR 
You too muchee laughee, what for 


sing? 
My tinkee you no savvy what ting 
*Spose you no b’long clever inside 
More better you go walkee topside. 
“Topside-galow.” 
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TRAV EI 


Personal 


Service fo the 
‘Traveler 
abroad 


Americans who have traveled 
much in foreign lands will tell 
you that there is no more wel- 
come sight to a troubled traveler 
than a courier of The American 
Express Co. 


Wherever and whenever assis- 
tance is needed the traveler 
abroad will always find the 
‘‘Helpful Hand of a Great Serv- 
ice’. Endless in its variety, 
constant and efficient, it is the 
American Express Company’s 
personal expression of its sin- 
cere desire to serve. 


While there is seldom any 
charge for this personal service, 
it is naturally most freely and 
fully given to those who carry 
American Express’ Travelers’ 
Cheques. 


The American Express Company 
was the originator of Travelers’ 
Cheques. For more than 36 years 
American travelers have used 
them with confidence and satis- 
faction to insure the safety and 
convenience of their travel 
funds. Their currency value is 
well established. Their sky blue 
color is known everywhere. 


The personal service factor of 
American Express’ Travelers’ 
Cheques is a development per- 
fected by years of world travel 
experience. It gives these 
Cheques a unique value—in 
terms of pleasurable travel, a 
value often far greater than the 
money you invest in them. 


American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 
Come in a handy wallet. They 
cost only 75¢ for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 

AND AMERICAN RAILWAY 
EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
reservations and itimeraries ; or 
plan your cruise or tour 
through American Ex- 
press Travel De- 
partment 


S 
SP SDSOSD SOOO SO SOSS OD 


Wardrobe Suit Cases 
TROGISALS Ee Os IS. ars 
Gladstone Bags & 
Pullman Cases .... 


$25.00 to $75.00 
20.00 to 125.00 
12.50 to 100.00 
L010) 75,00 


. 
° 
e 


o° 


« 


By special arrangement with the ‘National Travel 
Club” any member properly identified will receive our 
WHOLESALE DISCOUNT OF 25% 


WOLF 


NEW YORK 


17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. 


LUGGAGE 


22 Cortlandt St. 


“Tm becoming so nearsighted 
that I bump into people when I 
walk along the street.” 


“Goodness, man! That's danger- 
ous. Why dowt you buy a car 
and drive it?” 


There are too many nearsighted people 
driving automobiles. More are careless 
and even reckless. That is why a care- 
ful driver needs complete automobile in- 
surance to protect himself from loss. 
Our nearest agent will tell you what in- 
surance a man in your position needs— 
for requirements differ greatly. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Compan) 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
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The America 

of Coronado 

waits for you 
beside this 
motor uly 


ondian- 


An Enchanted land, where for three days your 
luxurious Harveycar carries you on a personally- 
escorted tour of Indian Pueblos and prehistoric 
cliff-dwellings in the New Mexico Rockies, be- 
tween Las Vegas, Santa Fé and Albuquerque. 


A new motor link in the transcontinental rail 
journey to and from California. 


Only $50 with everything provided, meals, lodg- 
ing with bath every night and motor transportation. 


On the Indian-detour you are still the guest of 


eos Santa Fe-Fred Harvey in every detail of accom- 
400 modation and fine service. 


. \ 


rant 


Optional side trips.and “motor 
land cruises,” in charge of spe- 
cially-trained couriers, for 
those who wish to extend 
their travels off-the-beaten- 


; path, 
mail this coupon 


Santa Fe System Lines 
1154-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free picture folders ‘“Indian-detour” and “Roads to Yesterday.” 
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Of a Splendidly Serviced Fleet 
Direct from Los Angeles two 


Hawaii 


ITH the sailing 

Y of the new “City 

of Honolulu” on June 4, 

the Los Angeles Steam- 

ship Co. increases Hawai- 

ian service to a sailing on 

three Saturdays out of 
every four. 


S. S. “City of Honolulu” 
with high decks especially 
adapted to South Sea voy- 
ages... handsomely appoint- 
ed social rooms and spacious 
staterooms. S. S. “City of 


Los Angeles”—companion 
luxury liner, equipped with 
every modern transportation 
comfort. S. S. Calawaii, 
most popular cabin liner on 
the Pacific with all modern 
conveniences. 


Sail now over the smooth 
southern route into the flow- 
er-laden land of Hawaii. In 
early summer every island 
of this magic group offers a 
riot of color and blossom. 


3-Week 


Inclusive Tours 


278" 
and up 


—covering every ship and shore 
expense (Los Angeles back to 
Los Angeles) depending on 
steamship and hotel accom- 
modations selected. For all 


information apply— 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


NEW YORK,N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
505 Fifth Ave. 685 Market Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN DIEGO 
140 So. Dearborn St. 217 E. Broadway 
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A Circuit of the New Australia 
(Continued from page 35) 


you have associated the name of 
this country with wild men and 
savages you will be surprised to 
find how easily it may be visited 
—and you will be surprised at 
what you find there. Tasmania 
now belongs to the civilized 
world. It has large cities and 
magnificent farms, for it has 
made amazing progress since the 
Dutch navigator, Tasman, dis- 
covered the island in 1642. A 
comfortable steamer takes the 
traveler from Melbourne to 
Launceston in an over-night jour- 
ney. At daylight as you move 
up the Tamar River toward the 
island’s northern port you see 
the cultivated areas along the 
banks that produce the fine Tas- 
manian apples. You realise as 
you pass farms and orchards 
and hills covered with rich foli- 
age that you are in a fertile and 
prosperous land. 

Launceston, the island’s sec- 
ond city, lies about forty miles 
inland on the Tamar River. It is 
ideally located amid hills and 
mountains and within easy walk- 
ing distance is the famous Cat- 
aract Gorge, a natural fairyland 
in which the citizens of Launces- 
ton take considerable pride. 


There are two equally inter- 
esting ways to make the trip to 
Hobart on the south shore of the 
island. The motor trip by way 
of the North East Coast offers 
charming scenic attractions and 
so does the trip by the little rail- 
road which winds in and out of 
valleys and climbs over high hills 
on a roadbed that has apparently 
been laid at the least possible cost. 
As you near Hobart you see a 
city beautifully situated on the 
River Derwent and a fine harbor 
with an irregular and rugged 
coast line. Though the smallest 
of Australian capitals, Hobart is 
easily one of the most attractive. 
It has a bracing climate and it 
lies in the shadow of Mount 
Wellington, an impressive peak 
4,166 feet high, that provides a 
superb background for the city. 

Tasmania’s National Park is 
a place of extraordinary scenic 
beauty—a reserve of some 
40,000 acres embracing moun- 
tains, waterfalls, lakes and for- 
ests. Even though you may have 
seen mighty Niagara and other 
glorious waterfalls, you will not 
be disappointed in Russell Falls 
and the numerous cascades that 
give this park its unusual charm. 

After leaving Tasmania the 
next interesting city on the trav- 
eler’s itinerary is Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia. Ade- 
laide is called “The Garden 
City” for it is bounded on every 
side by extensive parks and filled 
with public gardens and squares 


that are radiant with flowers. 

When I came to Adelaide 
everybody was complaining 
about the weather. It had been 
the coldest summer in sixty- 
three years. Think of it, there 
were only five days on which the 
temperature was over one hun- 
dred degrees. In Melbourne there 
was a decided chill in the air; 
here the ladies were dressed in 
light silks and chiffons. 

Like all the other large cities 
in Australia, Adelaide impresses 
the visitor with the tremendous 
progress that this British colony 
has made. In modern  con- 
veniences Adelaide takes high 
rank among the cities of the 
world. It has a population of 
nearly three hundred thousand 
people and it is the commercial 
center for an enormously pro- 
ductive agricultural territory. 

Adelaide is a very hospitable 
city. Its business men have a 
geniality and enthusiasm which 
reminds an American of the 
West. They are eager to show 
you the sights of the city, its 
libraries, art galleries and public 
buildings. They are delighted to 
drive you into the nearby hills 
where there are fruitful or- 
chards, gardens and flourishing 


vineyards. 

The traveler in Australia must 
accustom himself to long dis- 
tances. Many people do not 
realize that Australia is larger 
than the United States, and it is 
only when one actually travels 
from one great Australian city 
to another that one appreciates 
what British colonists have done 
in developing this vast continent. 
Modern Australia is the creation 
of a comparatively small number 
of energetic pioneers. To the 
task of developing the resources 
of their country they have ap- 
plied prodigious energy and 
courage. Today there are 
twenty-six thousand miles of 
railroad tracks, penetrating in 
some instances more than six 
hundred miles into the interior, 
and linking together all the capi- 
tal cities of the States. in the 
Commonwealth. 

The train journey from Ade- 
laide to Perth is more than six- 
teen hundred miles long. Leav- 
ing Adelaide, the train runs 
through a broad level plain lined 
on both sides by distant chains 
of hills. The country is largely 
pastoral. From time to time one 
sees stone or brick huts and an 
occasional flock of sheep whose 
wool seems to have taken on the 
color of gold. 

At Terowie passengers have 
to change from a train that runs | 
on a five-foot-three-inch gauge 

(Continued on page 54) 
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NIAGARA-TC-THE-SE 


For more than three hundr 
years, the Rapids of the § 
Lawrence have been the hig 
way of adventure. The sava 
Redskin, the devout Jesuit, t 
adventurous Cavalier, Lord A: 
herst’s British battalions, all co 
tended with its stupendous mig! 
This year, be a modern ve 
ageur—travel in comfort a: 
safety along this historic hig 
way of Romance and Adve 
ture. The restless sweep of t 
current—the flash of spray 
the swift, tumultuous desce 
. . . all remain unchangec 
The Niagara River—Lake O 
tario—the Thousand Islands 
Montreal—Q ue bec—the Sa 
uenay River .. . areall ont 
route, “Niagara to the Sea.” 


For booklets, rates and information 
address the office nearest you. 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, 


Ltd.: New York, 110 West 42nd 
St.; Boston, 216 Old South Bldg.; 
Philadelphia, 202 Liberty  Bldg.; 


Chicago, 113 West Adams St.; De- 
troit, 312 Dime Bank Bldg.; Cleve- 
land, Union Trust Bldg.; Pitts- 
burgh, Union Trust Bldg.; Cincin- 
nati, Dixie Terminal Arcade; 
Rochester, 705 Temple 
. C. Bonter, Pass. Traffic Megr., 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, 
Ltd., 9 Victoria Square, Montreal, 
Canada. 


CANADA 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


Qwning and operating the St. Lawret 
River Route—“Niagara to the Sea”. Nor 
ern Navigation Division—Great Lal 
Service. Hotels—Manoir Richelieu a 
Hotel Tadousae on the Lower St. Lawre: 


MAGNIFICENT 
NEW HOTEL 


400 ROOMS WITH. BATH 
#32° and up FORONE PERSON 
#422and upFOR TWO PERSONS 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 


NEW YORK 
SRS 


WEST 45™STREET 


Just Eastof Broadway 
Times Square 


HEART OF THEATRICAL 
AND SHOPPING DISTRICT 


G An Ideal Vacation- 


Summer in 
Germany 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


Round the World 


ss ‘Caledonia,’ sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 17 days India: 
Palestine and Greece; also includes Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. 
Europe stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan.25 


24th cruise; Spain (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt; also includes Madeira, Lisbon, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, Italy, the 
Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow, Europe stop-overs. 


e incl h 
Norway Cruise  westem Mediterranean 
3rd cruise; July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Wanderlust 


“Summer in Germany is the 
perfection of the beautiful” 
—Mark Twain 


Germany invites you to enjoy 
its beauty . . . The wonders 
and romance of the Black 
Forest, the Rhine, Harz, 
Bavarian Alps, mediaeval 
landmarks... Mighty castles 
of old, and Gothic master- 
pieces ... A pleasureland of 
health . . . Celebrated spas 
... A treasureland of art, 
literature and music—in bold 
contrast to cosmopolitan 
gaiety and modern life of 
great cities like Berlin, Dres- 
den, Munich, Frankfurt, 


Cologne. 


AT OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


10 Miles South of Atlantic City 


The FLANDERS 


Boardwalk at Eleventh Street 


Designed expressly for the comfort and en- 
tertainment of family groups, the Flanders 
occupies a position unique among resort 
hotels. Housed within a modern fireproof 
structure are more than two hundred rooms, 
with baths; an open-air swimming pool is 
flanked by an attractive pavilion and ball- 
room; there are sea water baths, and the sea 
itself at your doorstep. 

Equipped with all the conveniences that 
modern ingenuity can devise, the Flanders 


To help you enjoy a visit 
to picturesque Germany, we 
will gladly furnish, gratis, 
ulustrated booklets and in- 
formation on interest 
points, transportation, fares, 
spas, hotels, etc. 


has an atmosphere of its own—that of a sum- INFORMATION OFFICE 
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Where to Spend your 
1927 Summer 
Vacation 


TAKE THE ALL-EXPENSE 
NORTHERN CRUISE 


on the 


Red Cross 
Line 


12-Day—$120.00 Up 
TO 
HALIFAX 
NOVA SCOTIA 


and 
ST. JOHN’S 


Newfoundland 


The most unique, healthful and desir- 
able vacation cruise from New York 
combines Berets grandeur, delightful 
climate and a charming sea voyage with 
absolute comfort. No hotel bills or 
transfers; you live on the ship—it is 


your home for the entire cruise. Sea 
Sports, Orchestra, Dancing, Excellent 
Cuisine. : 
Wonderful Salmon and Trout Fishing 
SS. ‘“‘NERISSA”’ 
SS. “SILVIA” 
Sailings every Saturday. 
No passports needed. 
For illustrated literature and full 


particulars apply to 


Bowring & Company 
17 Battery Place 


New York 


Why Worry 


about your 


BAGGAGE 


When You Can Insure ALL 
of It for as Little as 


5¢ for $100 
for 1 Day 


Insures Jewelry and all Personal 
Effects anywhere in the world. 
Special Policy for NATYONAL 
TRAVEL CLUB MEMBERS with 
Special Rates for Six Weeks, Two 
and Three Months. 


Risk Covered by 
COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lid. 
of London, England 


LEWIS C. SMITH 


General Agent 


24 Stone St. - New York 
Lewis C. Smith Agency, 

24 Stone St., 

New York City, N. Y 

Please quote rates for Sip scescsccsceses 
TMSULAUNCE LOT necwesnesoes ee days with 


out obligation. 
(Name) 
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A Circuit of the New Australia 
(Continued from page 52) 


road to a train that has an even 
narrower track measuring a 
meager three-feet-six-inches. It 
takes some time for baggage and 
mail to be shifted; then the train 
sets out again through limitless 
Australian plains—a land of 
thin, reddish-brown soil with 
green trees along the roadways 
and a smiling blue sky overhead. 

Near Port Augusta, South 
Australia, it is necessary to 
transfer again. This change has 
to be made at midnight but for- 
tunately it is a change for the 
better. The rest of the trip is 
made on one of the most luxur- 
ious railroads in Australia. The 
sleeping cars are divided into 
compartments containing two 
berths each, and they are so well 
equipped that the traveler is al- 
most as comfortable as though 
he were in an ocean cabin. In 
the morning one may take a 
shower bath. First class passen- 
gers have the privileges of a 
handsome lounge car with up- 
holstered arm chairs and a 
piano. 

In the morning the train 
reaches a monotonous desert of 
limestone covered with a thin 
layer of reddish-brown soil and 
dotted with tufts of saltbush and 
bluebush, 

For three hundred miles across 
this waste rails stretch straight 
ahead. Much of the track was 
laid at the rate of a mile a day. 
There is little to break the 
monotony of this tedious jour- 
ney. From time to time the train 
stops at a dreary little station 
with a water tank and a few di- 
lapidated cottages. The sullen 
and listless blacks who live in 
this section of Australia occa- 


sionally beg the travelers for 
some tobacco and sometimes the 
passengers may amuse them- 
selves by feeding the goats that 
come up to the coaches and de- 
mand food with their forefeet 
placed against the side of the 
car. 

The next day the train reaches 
Kalgoorlie, where over seventy- 
five million dollars’ worth of 
gold has been mined. In order 
that this gold might be secured 
water had to be piped a distance 
of three hundred and fifty miles 
from the coast inland to Kal- 
goorlie and Boulder. The mines 
are nearly worked out now and 
these two towns are awaiting the 
fate which has already overtaken 
the town of Coolgardie, a little 


further along the line. Coolgar- 
die is a deserted town. Many 
of its corrugated iron roofs 


have been taken away and even 
some of its houses have been re- 
moved, but its remaining houses, 
crumbling into ruins, and_ its 
empty streets are pathetic re- 
minders of a day when Cool- 
gardie was a town of feverish 
activity and excitement. 

From Kalgoorlie the railroad 
passes through settled country to 
Perth, another one of Australia’s 
flourishing modern towns, the 
capital of the province of West- 
ern Australia. The journey be- 
tween the New York and San 
Francisco of Australia is now 
completed—a distance of 2,760 
miles by railroad. The traveler 
has seen the oldest and the 
youngest continent; oldest from 
the standpoint of geology, fauna 
and flora; youngest from the 
standpoint of modern civiliza- 
tion. 


Dangerous Play on a Gigantic Escarpment 
(Continued from page 31) 


he understood who we 
were he seemed uncommonly 
glad to see me and stood me to 
a bottle of real Berncastler in 
memory of old times at Ham- 
burg and told me that he ran all 
summer through the fjords with 
tourists. We had a long chat 
and at last, as I was about. to go 
down the side, he said to me in 
his curious, precise English: 

““But relate to me one thing, 
old chap. What on earth have 
you been doing?’ 

“Tt hadn’t occurred to me un- 
til then that I was hardly pre- 
sentable for visiting. I led him 
out from under the awning to 
where we could get a view and 
explained to him what we had 
done. 

“ “Another 
supremacy,’ 


proof of English 
said I, a trifle mali- 


Tn 


ciously. ‘Rule Britannia, you 
know.’ 
““So, said Hans, ‘so-0,/ and 


kept looking up at the cliff. 

“Now knowing Hans as I did, 
I might have guessed that there 
was some mischief afoot, but to 
tell the truth I was only thinking 
about getting back to the ship 
and having some rest. The pas- 
sengers crowded around me as I 
came on board but I was too 
tired to talk and went directly to 
my cabin. 

“Tt did not seem to me that I 
had been there an hour when I 
was awakened by a terrible 
pounding at my door. I looked 
at my watch and saw that it was 
eight o’clock. Then I heard the 
bos’n’s voice. 

““There is someone up on the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Dangerous Play on a Gigantic Escarpment 
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cliff, sir, just about where we 
were last night and it looks to 
me as though they were in dis- 
tress.’ 

“<T et them crawl down,’ said I 
crossly. ‘We can’t help all the 
fools who want to risk their lives 
going up there.’ 

“There was a pause and then 
once more the bos’n’s yoice came 
through the door. 


“<*There is another name on 
‘the cliff, now, sir, and it’s higher 
|than ours.’ 

| “I didn’t need to be told then 
what had happened or who it 
was that was up the mountain. 
I jumped out of bed, dressed in 
record time and ran on deck. 
The rail was lined with passen- 
gers who were looking up at the 
cliffs and pointing excitedly. 
Perched up in a tree, which 
grew out from above the cleft 
| where the bos’n and I had rested, 
was a dark figure waving a 
white cloth to attract attention. 
In a similar cleft, about twenty 
| feet below, reclined another fig- 
lure, while on the cliff, a good 
| fifty feet above our own achieve- 
| ment, there shone in impudent 
| white lettering the name Ophir. 
J snapped into action without 
further delay. 

| “‘Get me a boat’s crew with 
|tackle and a bos’n’s chair,’ said 
| I, ‘and some of you go over to 
|the village and find two or three 
guides who are used to cliff 
|climbing. I think I know who 
|is up there and we must get 
|them down before they grow 
weak and fall.’ 

“Well, we soon had an expedi- 
tion together that could have 
climbed Mount Everest. All of 
the passengers and most of the 
| villagers were out to see the fun 
and cheering us like mad. When 
we got up near to where the 
bos’n and I had been the night 
before, we could see Hans grin- 
ning at us from his tree, al- 
though his face was pretty 
white. Below him, in the cleft, 
was a pile of broken tackle and 
on it lay the German sailor who 
had attracted our attention by 
waving the flag. It appeared 
that they had somehow got a 
rope around the point of rock 
we had seen but considered 
impractical. They had hoisted 
themselves up and painted their 


name in the highest place, where 
you see it today. Then, in try- 
ing to get down, the tackle had 
slipped. The sailor was luckily 
near the little niche and caught 
there, but he sprained his ankle 
and could not move. As for 
Hans, by some miracle, he had 
managed to jump into the tree 
and had hung there for dear life 
the whole night. We. got to 
work and sent the sailor down 
on a litter of ropes. Then, with 
the help of our Norwegians and 
after three hours’ maneuvering, 
we got Hans out of his tree. He 
was almost done for but man- 
aged to grin as they lowered 
him past me. He pointed to the 
name and murmured something. 
For all I know, it might have 
been Deutschland uber alles. 1 
would have been pretty vexed at 
any other time, but when I 
thought of the close call the beg- 
gar had had, I could only be 
glad that he had come so luckily 
out of it. Jf he had been six 
inches further from that blessed 
tree, when his tackle broke, he 
would have landed in the fjord a 
thousand feet below.” 

The third officer finished and 
rose. I glanced over the rail 
and noticed that the fishing skiff 
which JI had ordered from 
Merok had drawn aside and that 
the boatman was bowing me to 
my cushions in the stern. 

“Anyhow,” said I, “you can al- 
ways look forward to painting 
your name still higher, some 
other time.” 

“That is the worst of it, sir,” 
answered the officer. “You may 
be sure that was the first thing 
we thought of, but the Skipper 
had heard of our adventure and 
gave strict orders that there 
should be no more cliff climbing 
and now I understand that the 
Prefect at Oslo has forbidden 
the placing of any more inscrip- 
tions on the rocks.” 

I stepped into my skiff and 
sculled off to float the entire 
morning under the very cliff of 
my friend’s romantic tale. As 
we fished and drifted, I glanced 
from time to time at the names 
painted high above me and re- 
flected on the intensity of na- 
tional rivalries which could in- 
trude themselves even into so re- 
mote a by-water as this peaceful 
Norwegian fiord. 
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bered that it takes three years at 
least before a child is weaned, 
during which period the mother 
does not as a rule give birth to 
others; parents can therefore ill 
afford to spend three years on a 
girl when they might hope to 
have a boy. 

“Tt has been generally believed 
that the Eskimos were a people 
with low birth rate as a whole. 
This is only true to a certain ex- 
tent; the long period of nursing 
accounts to a great extent for 
the length of time between 
births. 

“At Malerualik, in King Wil- 
liam’s Land, I went through the 
whole settlement, inquiring of 
the women individually how 
many children they had borne, 
and how many girls had been 
killed, noting carefully the 
names and numbers in each case. 
The result, from the list before 
me as I write, gives, for eighteen 
marriages, a total of ninety-six 
children of which thirty-eight 
were killed at once as girls not 
previously provided for. It is 
significant, however, that of the 
259 souls which make up the 
population of the Netsilingmiut, 
109 are women as against 150 
men. Despite considerable fer- 
tility, therefore, it is evident that 
the race is on the way to exter- 
mination if the girls continue to 
be thus summarily killed off at 
birth. 

“As an instance of their fer- 
tility I may quote a case which 
came to my knowledge. Imingar- 
suk, aged about sixty, whom I 
met at Committee Bay, had had 
twenty children; of these, ten 
were girls killed in infancy, four 
died of disease, one son was 
drowned, leaving four sons and 
one daughter, whom [I after- 
watds met, all fine healthy speci- 
mens of the race. I asked the 
mother if she did not regret the 
killing of the girls, but she an- 
swered, no, for if she had had to 
nurse all those girls, who were 
born before the boys, she would 
have had’ no sons at all. As it 
was, she loved her sons, who had 
secured relative comfort for her- 
self and her husband in their old 
age, but had no sort of feeling 
for the infants killed, whom in- 
deed she had barely seen. My 
list above quoted includes also 
two women with ten, two with 
eleven and one with twelve 
births to their credit. 

“Man and wife are comrades. 
The woman may have been pur- 
chased for a sledge, or a kayak; 
perhaps for a bit of iron and a 
few rusty nails; but she is by no 
means regarded as a chattel 


without feelings. Theoretically, 
the husband has the right to deal 
with her as he pleases; her very 
life is in his hands, but in point 
of fact she is not ill-treated in 
the slightest degree. She has her 
own position in the home, which 
is marked not merely by free- 
dom and liveliness of manner, 
but also by some authority, es- 
pecially among the older women. 

“Children are regarded with a 
touching devotion, and in times 
of dearth the parents regard it 
as a matter of course that the 
little ones must first be fed, even 
though there be not enough for 
all. Children adopted into a 
family—bought for some trifle 
as a speculation — receive the 
same treatment in every way; 
the ‘orphan’ type, the wretched, 
neglected, half-starved father- 
and-motherless child so common 
in Greenland, is here entirely 
unknown. 

“There is a regular division 
of labor: it is the man’s business 
to procure food, while his wife 
attends to all the work of the 
house. Her work, moreover, is 
highly esteemed, and a _ good 
needlewoman is greatly respected 
by her fellows. She holds prop- 
erty in her own right; articles 
such as lamps and cooking pots, 
sewing requisites and _ other 
household goods make up her 
marriage portion, and she re- 
tains them when the marriage is 
dissolved. Divorce is common 
where there are no children, and 
a woman may be married seven 
or eight times before she settles 
down for good. Children are re- 
garded by the parents as a great 
blessing, and serve to knit the 
two more closely together. 


“One may often hear people 
who know nothing of the life of 
‘savage’ tribes suggest that 
these should be left to live in 
their own way and not have 
civilization forced upon them. 
My own experiences in these 
particular regions have con- 
vinced me that the white man, 
though bringing certain perils in 
his train, does nevertheless in- 
troduce a gentler code, and in 
many ways lightens the struggle 
for existence, 

“On the other hand, one must 
not judge these children of na- 
ture too harshly. They are, in 
fact, still in but an early stage 
of evolution as human beings. 
And we should bear in mind that 
life in these inhospitable regions, 
exposed to the cruelest condi- 
tions and ever on the verge of 
extermination, is not conducive 
to excessive gentleness.” 
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an invaluable handy reference 
book for all interested in Lon- 
don, but also a delightful com- 


wenty-four illustrations from panion in rambles through the 
xcellent photographs, Git. 


V ith illustrations and map. $2.50 "With maps and illus. 


FIFTY MILES ROUND PARIS 


by Cecitia Hie 


hese journeys of a single day each are planned for the visitor to 
aris who wishes to explore the heart of ancient France, the seat 
f its first kings—Bellevue, St. Cloud, Chantilly, St. Germaine, Mal- 
naison, Fontainebleau, Barbizon, Versailles—place names that re- 
ound with historic significance, that bring to mind half-remembered 
ales of brave days when great men walked the land. 


With illustrations and map. $2.00 


uN AND ABOUT ROME 
by Coitrn R. Coore 


\ book which tells in simple language the story of Rome, describes 
ts monuments, and discusses briefly Roman art and architecture. 
Che author then takes the reader on a series of journeys in the 
.eighborhood of Rome, and describes both the more and the lesser 
‘nown objectives of such journeys. Finally he gives some account 
f the more dramatic stories and legends which have gathered 
ound the eternal city in the course of its 2,500 years of existence. 


With illustrations in color and collotype. $5.00 


$2.50 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers. 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers 7 West 16th Street New York 
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‘Che Voyage of Your Dreams” 


S.S. RESOLUTE sans 71928 


I you crave the sights of strange, romantic 
lands, this Cruise will give you utmost satis- 
faction. It includes all the Oriental Ports of all 
other world cruises and, in addition, Borneo 


and French Somaliland—140 days of delight- 


ful travel to 63 cities in 30 different countries. 


While enjoying the comforts and luxuries ofthe 
“Queen of Cruising Steamers” you touch vari- 
ous civilizations so different from your own that 
you find at last that “ complete change”—stim- 
ulating and refreshing to over-tired Americans. 


You will cover 37,849 miles on land and sea, 
reaching each country at the ideal season. 


The world-wide organization of the Hamburg- 
American Line and an experienced cruise staff, 
working together, provide a perfect manage- 
ment afloat and ashore. 


Theitinerary includes Madeira, Algiers, Athens, 
Jerusalem, French Somaliland (East Africa), 
Caleutta, Agra, Delhi, Benares, Rangoon, 
Padang-Pandjang (Sumatra), Bangkok, Zam- 
boanga (Sulu), Keelung (Formosa), Peking, 
Seoul, Miyajima and Nikko. 


nN 


Rates — including an extraordinary 
program of shore excursions — from 
$2,000 upward. Descriptive literature 
will be sent at your request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., Gen. Agents, 28 Broadway, New York 
131 State Street, Boston 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship or tourist agents 
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Haunted Castles 
(Continued from page 37) 
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this ghost. One has it that the darted through the key-hol 
ghost appeared to an officer in the butler fell back agon 
the King’s Wardrobe. Another The Earl lived five years 1 
tells that the Duke’s mother was but after his death, on 
warned and that when he was’ Sabbath evening, the old 
murdered she exhibited no sur- ber was filled with st 


by private auto 


Plan ahead an automobile trip through romantic Europe 
and let our experts map out a perfect itinerary to conform 
with your requirements. Magnificent Rolls-Royce, Hispano- 


A) ED ES DO P--EOTS TESSES S 


Suiza and Renault cars provided by our offices abroad with atic noises: ’ “Bhey, beeneeamm 
| English-speaking chauffeurs. A Fan ihrastenrior The premier castle of Great able and the room was 
Se see Pee Ne TRAN ci as Britain as far as ghosts are con-_ ed up. Another version | 
exceptional splendor and comfort. cerned is, of course, Glamis. that the Earl swore thaj 
Send for®special schedule and rates Here Macbeth is supposed to would play until the Da 
THE EXPRESS TOURING CO have murdered Duncan, and a Judgment, whereupon nel 
x ; Lady Glamis was burned here appeared and is playing with 
Sreeinship cucu tcg Any for witchcraft in the reign of to this day. | 
" PARIS 35S TST HN EOE eae LONDON James V. in 1537. On the post- In the Isle of Man, both 
a 5 OID ee eee are z. | mortem establishment of her in- famous castles are haut 


nocence the forfeited estates Castle Rushen, which look: 
were returned to the family! most new because of the k 


ST. JEAN DE LUZ (France) To complete the gloomy terror ness of its stone, dates fron 


of this fortress, which claims to Thirteenth Century. In the 
ee Golf Hotel . be the oldest inhabited castle before Merlin the Wizard, 
| ERS ee case 2 in Scotland, there is the story said that the castle was inh 
see — of the secret chamber. ed by fairies who were di 
This is the mysterious story out by giants, the latter in 
that is told to the heir on his turn being expelled by a 
twenty-first birthday and is gician. 
known only to himself, his fath- Peel Castle is situated | 
er and the factor of the estate. tiny island which is conne 


— There are many versions of the with the Isle of Man bya & 
GOLF HOTEL secret, but it seems to be true that way. Within its walls is 
young heirs who have promised ruined cathedral of St. Ger 
The newest. Up-to-date. Full South. laughingly to divulge the secret and parts of the castle date 
Private suites. Sunny garden. Tennis. when they should learn it have to Norman times. At Peel 
OWN GOLF-LINKS never done so and some of them tle the Duchess of Glouc 
On the Cliff behind the Hotel. have been affected by it for the was imprisoned till she die 
Officially appointed by R. A. C. rest of their lives a trumped-up charge of he 
There is a secret room in tried to compass the king’s ¢ 
= ======,|Glamis Castle which is said to Ey witchcraft in 1447. It is 
have been the scene of a hideous owever, her poor ghost w 
SOUTH AMERICA ae S AIN gambling ene Fe cas oe tea eee Salt bu 
; : : ig : a'|stormy Sunday night the Earl o anthe Doog, or the Mo 
5610 ee Fe ee ane ecees Des eehet || Strathmore called for a pack of Doo, a ghastly black sp 
DP’ daysleaving June-July: this fascinating country. #|cards. The ladies were properly which at one time would | 
Independent all-inclusive trips | Individual itineraries to any busied with their devotions, so and warm itself by the fire 
arranged at any time part of EUROPE arranged. he summoned his servants to the soldiers garrisoning the 
eT pad OnStar S GUTR OTA “Personal Service” play with him. One and all they tle. One of them once trie 
Travel” the keynote of our organization. made excuse and even the chap- follow it, as it left the gt 
Short trips to BERMUDA—HAVANA—WEST INDIES lain refused, calling the cards room, but returning shortly, 
Booklet D on Request #|‘‘deevil’s bricks,” and hurling the most violent convuls 
BENCE TOURIST COMPANY. Inc ft | anathemas at anyone who should and died in agony. 

881 Madison Avenue at 43rd, Tel. Murray Hill 1586-7. New York [{|‘are to break the Sabbath. The | There are few legends | 
: : “|Earl of Strathmore, swearing interesting than that which 
terribly, carried off the cards to ters around Lambton C 
his chamber saying that he Lambton stands high upon ; 
would play with the “deil” him- with the River Wear flowi 
self sooner than be thwarted. the foot and winding pleas. 
He had not been long alone, through the valley. The L 
AVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU when there was a knock on the ton heir recklessly went fis 

280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK CITY 4 i 
CHR. T. RAVEN, DIRECTOR oor. <A tall, dark stranger one Sunday morning an 
wrapped in a cloak entered and caught a small snake or wor 
took the vacant chair at the so repulsive an appearance 
other side of the table. The he flung it into an adjacent 
Earl was a little uneasy, but be- remarking to a passer-by thi 


Non-Swimmers! |||) UNIVERSITY TOURS 


: : o LhMer FOR MEN AND WOMEN gan to play. The stranger pro- thought he had caught the « 
iL e Safe in posed a high stake and the Ear] Shortly afterward he wer 
Folded cork Roughest Water EUROPE 1927 said that if he were the loser the East to fight the infidel. 
1927 Sensation—Self-Inflating Life Belt Pock- DAYS and had not the wherewithal to was away seven years and 
et Size, Ranks eaone es inventions of h Id si bond f in that ti th 
frig ike ie hinstover bees: roduoed tu the sala $395 and up punetaen ras tot omic: 25 8 cede ae eee 
tory of mankind. Made from special high qual- anything his guest chose to ask. large that 1t issued from the 
ity durable materials: Aluminum tubing ribs, with 


The game became fast, furious, and wound itself three 1 
and profane. The terrified serv- round a nearby hill three 
ants listened outside trembling. dred yards in circumfer 
The old butler ventured to look The hill is shown to this da 
through the keyhole. ‘Smite well as the marks made up 
that eye,” said the stranger, by the body of the worm. 
=!|whereupon a sheet of flame (Continued on -page 62 
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ety air valve. s thirty times lighter than 

its cubic Cone of watet. Sustains wearer peter INSTRUCTION 
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thers, sea travelers from drowning. If you T IF DESIRED 

are in New York, we invite you to see Address 
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et. ask for Life Belt, your loca! . 

Leet Ts shoe! of Foreign Travel, Inc. 

Universal Industrial Distributing Company, anagers of University Tours 

309 Fifth Ave., Dept. 125, New York City 110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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AY 7927 


Wiesbaden 


FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL RESORT 


\ year-round mecca for holiday guests and those in need of 
aineral water cures. Special baths, drinking cures, and in- 

ation cures for cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, STOM- 
CH and INTESTINAL Troubles. Carefully ‘prepared 
ietetic meals served at sanitaria and majority of hotels. 
~plendid social life at all seasons. Fine concerts, conducted 
yy internationally prominent conductors. Lectures by re- 
iowned scientists and explorers. Every indoor and outdoor 
port. More than 200,000 visitors annually. 


Jirect rail connections from all important points of Europe. 
Write for Booklet No. 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel. Circle 0246 
or local 
Tourist Agents 


WILDBAD 


THE BLACK FOREST 


Healing 
waters from 40 


ynhausen 


“The a. Without petere: 


WESTFAL mineral ous 

i Ls cf 

1, alkaline salt mextevs ties unique me- eae eos 
y for bath 

HL properties) in HEART TROU- cures. Gratifying 


NERVOUS DISORDERS, RHEUMA- 
[, GOUT and other JOINT DISEASES. Five 
from Berlin, on chief continental rail- 
ir routes. Attractive social life. Daily 
re performances. Large orchestra. First- 
accommodations at moderate prices, 
____Write for Booklet_ No. 7 
AN HEALTH RESORTS 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


cal Tourist Agents 


results obtained in 
treatment of GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
AILMENTS OF 
ADVANCED AGE. 
Cosmopolitan gaiety, 
sports, cultural pur- 


suits amid the wood- 
ed hills of the nz 


Cog Railway 

Sommerberg 

(2500 ft high). Ex- 

cellent hotels. Home- 

like boarding houses. 

Write for Booklet 3 

GERMAN HEALTH 

RESORTS 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
or local Tourist 

Agents 


INTERNATIONAL 
Rhineland Spa 


edend 


In the path of inter- 

national] travel on the pic- 
turesque Ahr, tributary of the 
Rhine. Curative alkaline thermal 
= springs beneficial to those suffer- 


and KIDNEY 
Troubles. Welcomes yearly thou- 
sands of vacationists in search of 
recreation and sports. y 
Write for Booklet No. 2 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
or Local Tourist Agents 


All-year 
health pesort. Av- 
erage Summer temperature 
65° F. In magnificent forest of 
Heuscheuer Mountains. Concentrated 
nis een springs, unexcelled in effective- 
used drinking and bath water, in 
: HEART DISEASES, NERVOUS DIS- 
ERS, RHEUMATISM, WOMEN’S AIL- 
TS. Up-to-date equipment to assure 
| of successful treatment and comfort. 


Write for Booklet No. 9 
GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
Ifth Ave., N. Y., or local Tourist Agents 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND. 


IS ADVENTURE LAND 


GLACIER 


Sp 
Kany ig PARK STATION 


© 
PORTLAND KANSAS CITY Ela) 


( ‘ruise 


the enchanting summer seas 


Giacier National Park. 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


ET the joyous beating of tom-toms welcome you to a 
new and different vacation in Glacier National Park 
—home of the noble Blackfeet Indians. Come, cruise 

gem-like mountain lakes—hike or ride horseback along 
beckoning woodland trails — whip flashing waters for gamy 
trout — explore amazing glaciers — tour in luxurious motor 
coaches through valleys aflame with wild flowers — enjoy 
dances and camp-fire parties under a magic mountain moon. 


Visit Glacier National Park only, or see all the Pacific North- 
west at slight additional cost. Low round-trip summer fares 
include travel on the NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED— 
de luxe service—no extra fare. Attractive go-as-you-please 
tours or Burlington Escorted Tours. Inquire today! 


Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of 
Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, virtually 
an extension of Glacier National Park across the 
international boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


Mr eighteen oh SCALLOPS Oe 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 712 T.—5 
Great Northern Railway; St Paul, Minn. 
Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from 
this point of a____day stay in the Park for a party of--____.. 
I am particularly interested in 
DD General Tour of Park 
D Alaskan Tours 


0 Burlington Escorted Tours 
OO The Orient 


Mail the Coupon 
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“Hicxs’ STEAMER BASKET’! 


A Basket of Fruit for the 
STEAMER - TRAIN 
Fermenps aT THE Horet 

for 
ANYBODY - ANYWHERE 
You ere invited to visit 


“THE BALCONY” 
a delightful place for Luncheon and Tee, 
where escellent food and service prevail. 


7 fiiexs: & SON 


INCORPORATED 


67) ‘) FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 


OR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE CONCERNING 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
IN EUROPE 


parents should consult 


Truman & Knightley, Ltd. 


the leading Scholastic Agents 
in England 


61, Conduit Street 


(Midway between Regent Street 
and Bond Street) 


LONDON, W. 1 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of ‘“‘“SCHOOLS,’’ the most 
complete Directory of Schools in Great 
Britain. Sent on receipt of one dollar. 


“On the Choice 
of a School” can be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Na- 
tional Travel Club of America, 
7, West 16th St., New York. 


A free booklet 


aeneeSESS 


My, 


New News 
THE 


SULGRAVE 
PO ae & 67th Street 
ithe Fessdence on 


discriminating people 


WHETHER your stay is long or 

short, you will find here every 

comfort and convenience to 
make for enjoyment. 


Wire “SuLGrave, NEw Yorx”’ forreservations 


AOANOLES 


The Frederick Hotels 
ENGLAND 
A World Wide reputation for 
Comfort and Efficiency 
Hotel Great Central 
MaryLesonre Roap 
Lonvon, N.W.1. 
Hotel Russell 
RussEL, Square, Lonpon,W.C.1. 


Extensive beautiful public rooms 
Good Food Moderate Charges 


Write to 
National Travel Club for Tariffs 


CAR 


Re 
si 


Le. 
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Haunted Castles 
(Continued from page 60) 


The monster drank the milk 
from all the cows; he devastated 
the flocks and the countryside. 
Nobody could kill him because, 
as fast as they cut pieces off his 
body, they joined together again. 
The heir in desperation consult- 
ed a witch, who advised him to 
have a suit of armor made, fitted 
all over with sharp blades. He 
should then go and fight the 
worm, but he must by no means 
for wet that he must kill the first 
living thing that he met when 
the fight was over. He went out 


to fight the monster, which 
wound itself round his body. 


The sharp blades cut deep into 
it, but the parts kept on joining 
together a gain as fast as they 
were cut off, Fortunately the 
heir had edged nearer and near- 
er the river Wear. The cut-off 
pieces of the worm dropped into 
the stream and were carried 
away so fast by the current that 
they had not time to come to- 
gether again. The heir then 
blew three blasts on his trumpet 
to show that he was victorious. 
It had been arranged to send a 
dog to meet him the moment that 
signal was heard. Unfortunately 
his father was so much excited 
that he rushed to meet him. The 
son could not kill him and so 
the Lambton family were doom- 
ed for nine generations never to 
die in their own beds. Eight 
Lambtons died away from their 
own homes, but the ninth gen- 
eration was represented by Gen- 


eral Lambton, who lived to a 
great, age. Hearing that, the 


prophecy might be fulfilled 
through the agency of his sery- 
ant, he kept a horse-whip by him 
to the last and eluded the curse. 
It has been remarked, however, 
that neither of two later lords 
have died at home. 

Newstead Abbey, Byron’s 
seat, was supposed to be haunt- 
ed by a Black Friar who ap- 
peared when disaster threatened. 
3yron was wont to declare that 
he saw him the night before his 
ill-fated marriage with Miss 
Millbank. At Corby Castle, a 
Radiant Boy appears to guests 
in very alarming fashion, in a 
room with walls eight feet thick 
and covered with tapestry. 
Tradition has it that any one to 
whom he appears will rise to the 
summit of power and then die a 
violent death. This actually hap- 
pened to Captain Stewart, who 
saw the Boy. He became Lord 
Castlereagh and head of the 
Government and finally perished 
by his own hand. 

At Cortachy Castle, one of the 
finest of the Scotch castles and 
the seat of Lord Airlie, a drum- 
mer heralds a speedy death in 


the family. The drummer is 
supposed’ to have excited jeal- 
ousy in a former Lord Airlie 
and, in consequence, have been 
thrust into his drum and hurled 
from one of the windows. 

Spedlin’s Tower on the Banks 
of the Annan also enshrines an 
act of injustice. This ancient 
fortress belonged to~ Sir Alex- 
ander Jardine, who, in the time 
of Charles II, imprisoned in a 
dungeon a miller, named Porte- 
ous, accused of setting fire to 
his own premises, Sir Alexan- 
der, being called away to Edin- 
burgh, carried the keys of the 
dungeon off with him, but re- 
membering halfway, sent them 
back. It was too late. The un- 
happy miller had died of hunger. 
His ghost gave the family as 
bad a time as possible and his 
activities were somehow asso- 
ciated with an old Bible. When 
the terrified family moved to a 
new home the ghost followed 
them. They were at their wits’ 
end until somebody suggested 
that the Bible be taken back to 
the Tower, after which the 
ghost settled down to haunt the 
old building in peace. 

There is a ghost at Cawood 
Castle—one Mary Barwick, who 
was murdered by her husband 
in the seventeenth century, Her 
husband declared that he had 
taken her away to visit relations, 
but her ghost was so persistent 
in appearing that he was sus- 
pected of murder. Search was 
made, and her murdered body 
was found. 

Generally speaking, ghosts be- 
have according to well-estab- 
lished customs. The traditions 
of the spirit world are feudal 
or medieval and ghosts may not 
easily depart from them. The 
environment ghosts prefer re- 
mains fundamentally the same in 
all ages. A little moonlight, a 
dark “shadow here and there, a 
bat’s 
all the apparitions of the under- 
world. If a ghost appears in an 
ancient castle, he becomes an 
aristocrat at once, whether he 
was a murdered lord or only a 
humble miller. 
their chains, and perhaps even 
enjoy them. Doubtlessly they 
like the power they exercise over 
foolish human beings and find in 
the excitement their presence 
inevitably causes some compen- 
sation for their loneliness, 
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s cry and the stage is set for| 


Ghosts cling to| 


—nausea, dizziness and faint 7 
caused by all forms of Travel ¥ 
tion. Sea, Train, Auto, Car or 4 


Travel Sickness yields promptly — 


Mothersill’s. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED—AI 
EXPENSE—FIFTY-THREE 
DAY TOUR | 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—ITAL 
SWITZERLAND : 


ag | 50°° 


VIA S.S. “TUSCANIA”—CUNARD I 

LEAVING NEW YORK JULY 6 
RETURNING AUGUST 20th 
Party Limited to Twenty 


Independent European Itineraries Upon Re 
Also Short Cruises to Bermuda, Bahamas, 
Lakes, California, Panama, Mexico, Porto 
Cuba, West Indies, South and Central Am 


‘BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL Bur 
303 Fifth Ave., N. Caledonia 


We Love What We Kn« 


Kane’s “Picturesque Americz 
Inspiring panorama and description of | 
National Parks and Playgrounds. Complet 


ong volume. $10.00. At booksellers 
libraries. 


Copy sent on approval to TRAVEL rea 
Resorts and Playgrounds of Ame! 
51 E. 42d St. - New York C 


Household Removals Abr 


Door-to-Door Service 
To and From Any Part of the Wi 
Complete Estimates Given 


PITT & SCOTT, Inc. 


Established 1876 
Foreign Freight aE 
55 Frovt Street ew ¥ 
Tel. 4285 Bowling Grace 


Ye Cash 


Baiance ten monthly p 

ments after you retu 

200 Tours to choose fr 
any length 

Motor Tours $7 a day 

including hotels 

Write {97 Bookie: 


Allen Tours Inc:Little Bldg -Bos 


ASTROLOGY :<*:' 


Your prob 
Send for 


prospectus—it will interest 
Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-27th, N.E, - Seattle, W 


AUSTRALI 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zea 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steame 


“AORANGI’’ (22,000 tons) - - June 1-3 
“MAUNGANUI” (11,340 tons) - - - - - J 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) ~- - Aug. 24-0 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can Pacific Railw: 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., A 
or to the Canadian, Australasian Royal 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C 


\\ 
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HE land of thrills, mystery, beauty. Where travel, 
sport, magnificent scenery and touring are enjoyed 
to the utmost because— 


It is a land of mellow sunshine, pleasantly cool from 
April to September—the climate is invigorating. 


In South Africa you find modern civilization and colorful 
native village life. Beautiful botanical gardens, game re- 
serves and primeval forests. 


Towering mountains, the spacious veldt, up-to-date cities, 


mighty waterfalls, babbling brooks—Kathr Kraals. The 
great modern gold and diamond mines—the barbaric 
warrior war dances. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable to travel 
in South Africa—The Land of Rhodes, Kruger, Botha 
and Rider Haggard. 


The S. A. Government Railways are internationally fa- 
mous for comfort, speed, safety, convenience; dining and 
sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet “It Is Summer There”’ or send 12c (to cover postage) 
for fully illustrated 175 page travel book, ‘‘Cape of Good Hope”’ 


mao sk ABLISHED, 1852 jo 


FURS 


When you visit Trondhjem be sure 
to visit 


BRUUN’S 


The Largest Furriers in Norway 


Specialties in quality and value: 
Polar Bear Skins, Eiderdown Rugs, 
Silver Blue and White Fox, Nor- 
wegian Marten and Ermine, Rus- 
sian Sable, Squirrel, Norwegian 
Seal Coats, Reindeer Skins, Fur 
Slippers, Gloves, etc. 


A/S I. N. BRUNN 
TRONDHJEM NORWAY 


South African Tourist Bureau, Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City 


S ENROUTE TO 


OUTH AMERICA 


Panama Canal and then Peru and Chile. A most inter- 


esting and enjoyable trip. It’s different. South America’s 
West Coast via Havana and Panama Canal is best reached 
by Pacific Line, these steamers being specially built for 


tropical travel. Modern oil-burning liners .. . 
luxury and comfort of the finest hotels. 


S. S. ESSEQUIBO —S. S. EBRO 


CALLING AT CRISTOBAL, BALBOA, CALLAO, 
MOLENDO, ARICA, IQUIQUE, ANTOFAGASTA, 


VALPARAISO. 
TOURS ALL AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


PACIFIC LINE 


86 Years of Service 


Tue Paciric STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


SANDERSON & SON, Inc., Agents, 26 Broadway 
New York, or Local Agents 
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BOOK NOTES 


A 3,000 Mile-Ribbon- 
Through-Wonderland 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT ! 


A Most Unusual and Interesting 33 Days Automobile Tour 
Visiting FRANCE and SWITZERLAND 


Off the Beaten Track, Yet Seeing Everything Worth While 


$435.00 


Send for descriptive booklet 


A series of well plann 
conducted tours with fr 
quent departures—congeni 
membership — good hotel 
small limited parties. 


Tom-Tom, by John W. Vander- 
cook: (Harper & Brothers). The 
strange world so vividly evoked in 
this volume lies deep in the treach- 
erous jungles of Suriname, on the 
north coast of South America. Its 
inhabitants are bush negroes, a re- 
markable and almost unknown 
people descended from African 
slaves brought to Suriname nearly 
two hundred years ago. “In the 
great jungle,’ writes Mr. Vander- 
cook, “they have builded a society, 
a philosophy, a science and an art 
which belongs in the jungle and en- 
ables them to live there, to triumph 
over the disaster of material mis- 
fortune, and attune their hearts and 
minds to the weird mood of the 
forest. Theirs is a civiliza- 
tion as truly as any in the world.” 
It is a civilization won by an amaz- 
ing audacity and skill from one of 
the most merciless environments on 
the face of the globe. Mr. Vander- 
cook tells the story of that civiliza- 
tion and the valiant struggle that 
made it possible. He has captured 
the wonder of jungle life; he has 
written with sympathy and compre- 
hension of the devious and fascinat- 
ing psychology of the remarkable 
bush negroes and of the extraordi- 
nary things they have accomplished. 


Rates, including every co 
ceivable expense, ranging fro: 
$345.00. 


Ideal Student Tour 


departing S. S. Leviathan July 
—seven countries, 
62 days $695 


A REALLY fine cabin tour d 
parting July 7, S. S.. Laplan 
46 days $730 


Independent Tours 


For those who prefer to trav 
alone or in their own group y 
with assurance that complete d 
tails have been attended to. 


Winter 1927-28, for the first time in the History of 

Travel, a Motor Tour through Occidental Africa, 

visiting Senegal, Guinea, Soudon, Haute-Volta, Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast and Canary Islands. 


Write to National Travel Club, 7 W. 16th St., New York, 
or to Agence Lubin, 36 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris (France) 


(Established 1874) 


EUROPE 


“The Best for the Money” 


Visiting LONDON, BRUSSELS, AM- RATE 
STERDAM, COLOGNE, THE RHINE, 


WIESBADEN, HEIDELBERG, LUCERNE, 
MILAN, SWISS MOUNTAIN PASSES, 
VENICE, ITALIAN LAKES, FLORENCE, 


NAPLES, ROME, GENOA, NICE, AVIG- 
NON, PARIS 


Trips arranged to suit 


your Individual desires. Itiner: 
aries with prices sent withou 


, 


cost to you. 


For details on European travel 
consult us or write—no obliga- 


Write for Booklet T.R. 
Fifty-one years’ travel experience 


Simmons ours 


Successors to McCann’s Tours Since 187¢ 
Marbridge Bldg., 1328 Broadway, 
New York City 


tion, 


DAYS 


67 


All Expenses 
SEND FOR NEW 


New York to New York 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
TRAVEL ADVENTURES 

920 Steinway Hall - - 113 West 57th St., New York City 


CALIFORNIA 


THE NATIONAL PARKS 


ALASKA 


HAWAII 


California by steamer thru the Panama Canal - - - - 
Yellowstone, Colorado, California, Grand Canyon—30 day: - - 
Colorado, California, Canadian Rockies, Great Lakes—32 days - 
Motor Tours in California—3 days—All Expenses - - - - 
Canadian Rockies Motor Trips—2 to 5 days - - - - 


Alaska—optional side trips—9 to 30 days - - - - 
Hawaii—All Expenses—3-week trip from California - - - 


D 
$269.75 up 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 64 PAGE CALIFORNIA BOOK 4A-105 
” THE MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


Independent Travel Reservations Everywhere 


18 WEST 34th STREET 


oe NEW YORK 


Astor Court Building, adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 


Take a Different Trip 
This Year 
A WONDERFUL TOUR TO THE 


NORTH CAPE 


Including the Fascinating 
NORWAY-SWEDEN-DENMARK 


Sailing July 7th 
Inclusive Rate of $850 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


And its surrounding countries are in- 
cluded in our interesting itinerary sailing 
from New York 


July 11—$795 


THE BALKANS 
68 Days Pleasure and Study 
Tour, $859 

July 1ith—From New York 
We Can Increase the Pleasure of Your 
Trip Without Increasing the Expenditure 

World Acquaintance Tours 
51 W. 49th St. - New York City 


The Trail, Stream, 
Net and Green 


A Montruiy Macazine 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Yearly Subscription, $2. - Single Copies, 20c 
51 East 42nd St., N. Y. City 


Are You Going Abroad? 


REGISTER WITH 


McDONALD’S WORLD PRESS 
SERVICE 


Devoted exclusively to the news of 
Traveling Americans 


15-25 Whitehall St. - New York City 


Your Motor Tour 


should include best roads, 
best hotels and scenic at- 
tractions. MacNair’s fa- 
mous pocket Motor Guides 
select them for you— 


Scenic Motorways of New 
England, 8,000 miles. 

Midland Motorway, 
York to Chicago, 
miles. 

Metropolitan Motorways 
around New York, 7,500 
miles, 


New 
11,000 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid. 
Catalog free. 


MacNair Motorways 


1459 Broadway, New York 


There is a haunting beauty in “Tom- 
Tom,” with its graphic descriptions 
of the great forests and the lives of 
those who live there. Finally, Mr. 
Vandercook’s book is a tribute to 
the black man’s achievement and a 
challenge to those who look upon 
him as a member of an inferior race. 


On the Stream of Travel, by 
James Norman Hall: (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) This book is the Odys- 
sey of one of the most adventurous 
of the young men whom the Great 
War brought into fame. 


A glimpse of his youth in lowa 
shows the beginnings of that wan- 
derlust which led to his romantic 
journeys through the beautiful islands 
of the eastern Pacific. All that he 
writes of in this strange land becomes 
vividly real—the grass-grown streets 
of a Polynesian yillage, atolls lying 
in their bright waters, colorful Pa- 
peete—all the changing life, the 
mingling races, and the strange out- 
cropping of savagery. From Tahiti 
he went to its antipode, Iceland, and 
of this, too, he writes with color and 
easy beauty. 


The Road Round Ireland, by 
Padraic Colum: Illustrated. (Mac- 
millan Co.) “The Road Round Ire- 
land” is a travelbook and something 
more than a travelbook. It is an in- 
terpretation of the country through 
typical characters, through local cus- 
toms, through poetry. Mr. Colum 
gives us types of the men and women 
who go to make peasant Ireland, in- 
terprets Gaelic life through its tra- 
ditional poetry, shows us the life of 
the pasture-lands, and _ interprets 
Dublin through the writers who have 
dealt with it and through some con- 
temporary Dubliners. 


He paints intimate portraits of the 
makers of the new Ireland—Padraic 
Pearse, Roger Casement, Thomas 
MacDonagh, and Arthur Griffith, and 
shows J. M. Synge walking on a 
Wicklow road, and James Joyce in 
the streets of Dublin. Another side 
of Ireland is given in the pictures 
that are reproduced as illustrations; 
they are the work of the very remark- 
able school of painters that are now 
in Ireland. 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


ROLLS-ROYC 


Automobiles 


GRIFFITH & CO. 
50 Rue de Ponthieu, PAR 


Cables: “Kilometrik” Paris 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, M 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 


Required by the Act of Congress of Au 
24, 1912, of “Travel,” peniiaked mon 
at New York, N. Y., for April Ist, | 
State of New York, County of New Y 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
the State and county aforesaid, erson 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, hav 
been duly sworn according to law, dep 
and says that he is the publisher of “T 
el” and that the following is, to the - 
of his knowledge and belief, a true st 
ment of the ownership, management, | 
of the aforesaid publication for the d 
shown in the above caption, required 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulati 
That the names and addresses of the ] 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and b 
ness managers are: Publisher, Robert 
McBride & Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Sts 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 7 V 
16th Street, New York; business manag 
none, Owner, Robert M. McBride & 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 ] 
49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Ham 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; I: 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th St. 

That the known bondholders, mortga: 
and other security holders owning or h 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amoun 
bonds, mortgages or other securities 
None, 

That the two paragraphs next above 
ing the names of the owners, stockhold 
and,security holders, if any, contain 
only the list of stockholders and secu 
holders as they appear upon the book, 
the company, but also, in cases where 
stockholder or security holder appears 
on the books of the company as truste 
in any other fiduciary relation, the n 
of the person or corporation for wi! 
such trustee is acting is given; also — 
the said two paragraphs contain statem 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
lief as to the circumstances and condit 
under which stockholders and_ secu 
holders who do not appear on the be 
of the company as trustees, hold stock 
securities in a capacity other than tha 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
reason to believe that any other per 
association or corporation has any inter 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bo: 
or other securities than as so stated 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRII 

Publis 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
3th day of March, 1927. 

RICHARD H. MORRIS, Notary Pul 
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“‘Dusseldorf-On-The-Rhine’’ 


i 


The Beautiful Garden City—the City of Arts 
The City of Steel and Iron— 
of great Industrial Trusts 
The City of Exhibitions and Modern Traffic 
The Elegant City of Distinguished Society 
and Choice Recreation. 


No visitor to the Rhineland should fail to visit this 
beautiful city 


Come and see the Great German Art Exhibi- 
‘tion, Dusseldorf, 1928 


|All information from TRAVEL, 7 West 16th Street, 
rH NEW YORK CITY 


aan, oe 
Sp SEE 


NA ya 


Nova 


HIS is the holiday life for you this year! To forest wilds, with 

the tang of pine and salt sea air—to lakes and streams, with 
big salmon and gamy trout. You camp, fish with guide and canoe 
—lose yourself in a 3,000,000 acre playground. Or, you “rusticate” 
ina log cabin or bungalow. Astonishing, how little it all costs—for a two weeks’ 
stay or longer. The magnificent new “Yarmouth” augments the Boston and Yar- 
mouth steamship service this Season. 17 hours from Boston. 24 hours from New 
York, by all-water,—or by water and rail. 


LL EXPENSE TOURS. A “Fishing Series’’—comprising several attrac- 

tive itineraries to famous Jake regions — for sportsmen or amateurs. Cabin 

life, guides, fishing, canoeing—sea trip, parlor car and motor journeys; hotel ac- 

commodations. Inclusive rates — $69.00 up. “Travel Series” — comprising numer- 

ous delightful itineraries through quaint Evangeline Land. Inclusive rates—$50.00 

up. Write for the AlJ Expense Tours Eooklets. They give details on the 
itineraries of each Series. 


BOSTON and YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
12 Milk Street 


CERI ESE EE SIE BE EIS PIES BEES TE ES 


Boston, Mass. 


65 


SWITZERLAND 


HOWE RS of sun-diamonds in the air 


gigantic 


snow-caps upflung in jagged splendor lakes 
of dream-haunted beauty and life a joyous sequence 
of carnival and fete, dances and sports Switzer- 


and, best of all, rejuvenates 
ice and flowers 
the sublime heights and 


land enchants you 
you. See it all in its contrasts 
Pee. Oldcand snew 
laughing valleys. 


See historic Geneva, seat of the League of Nations and 
Lausanne-Ouchy of international fame as a city of learning. 


Then Gstaad in the pasture land of the Sarine Valley, and on 
to the Lake of Thun with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Alps with Interlaken 
Murren, Wengen, Kleine Scheidegg . . . . up to Jungfraujoch 
(11340 feet), down to Grindelwald—the glacier village—and 
another excursion to Schynige Platte. Then Kandersteg and 
through the Loetschberg to another world ....the Rhone valley 
. . . . from Visp to Zermatt-Gornergrat and the Matterhorn. 


Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to the Grisons with its 
hundred and fifty valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 


And on to Zurich, Switzerland’s Metropolis, Lucerne and its 
enchanting lake—the cradle of the Swiss Republic—and via the 
St. Gothard route to Lugano basking in the sunshine of the 
South. And the railroad fare III class on a Tourist Combination 
Ticket costs you but $50.70 or II class $66.35 for the entire trip. 
. . .. more can be added if desired without additional cost as 
this fare is based on a Season Ticket available for 15 days of 
unlimited travel over more than 3000 miles of rail and lakes 
throughout the most beautiful country in the world. 


This Switzerland tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any steamship or tourist agent can book you. 
Write us today for free travel literature. Just ask for Packet T 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 3i1 Fifth Ave- 


Fete de Vignerons at Vevey, August 1 to 9. 
II Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, February 11 to 19, 1928. 


re 
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Banea Commerciale Italiana 


Auth. Capital Lit. . . 700.000.000 


Reserve Lit. . = . . 500.000.000 


Head Office: MILAN 


B.C.I. Travellers’ 


Cheques 


in Ital. Liras, U. S., Pounds and French france 


The simplest and safest method of carrying money; 
cashed in all parts of the world by Banks, Hotels, 
Tourist Offices, Steamship Companies, etc. 


SOLD IN THE MOST IMPORTANT TOWNS 


For particulars ask: 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
62 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Spring & Summer 
Down by the Sea 


Wonderful Beach 
for Sea Bathing 


Gott 
Tennis 
Yachting 
Fishing 
Aviation 
Amusements 


Famous Boardwalk 
(The Nation’s 


Promenade) 


(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


“Dual-Trio” Radio Concert 
every Tuesday evening. Tune 


Bhp PE uaTCOr Are more like personal friends than 


hotels to those who love to go down 
to the sea for rest or play. 


In the very center of things. On the 
Beach and the Boardwalk. American 
Plan Only. Always Open. Illustrated 


folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Ang 


Going Abroad? — 


You’ll travel more pleasantly if you 
Travel with McBride Books 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By Epwarp HuNGERFORD 


All the information necessary for a European 
tour—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, 
what to see abroad, shopping, etc. $2.00 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By Avsert B. OsBorne 


This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
really worth while, brings to the prospective voy- 
ager the experience of a discriminating and de- 
lightful traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T. L. STEpMAN 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this 
standard guide for the European traveler. With 
new maps in color. Illustrated. $3.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By ALsBert B. OSBORNE 


A charming book, filled with intimate descrip- 
tions of cities, which have retained the color of 
medieval times, such as Carcassonne, Toledo, 
Hildesheim, etc. Illustrated. $2.50 


As It Is in England 


By Avsert B. OssorNE 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places tha. give Engiand her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque 
villages, castles and cathedrals. Illustrated. $2.50 


France From Sea to Sea 
By ARTHUR STANLEY RiGGs 


A thoroughly accurate and informative guide— 
and delighttul reading besides, Illustrated. $2.50 


Vistas in Sicily 
By ArTHuUR STANLEY RIGGs 


A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. Illustrated. $2.50 


Spanish Towns and People 
By Rosert MeEpit~t McBripEe 


Furnishes the prospective traveler to Spain with 
charming descriptions of all the cities he might 
care to visit. With many illustrations by Edward 
C. Caswell. Boxed. $5.00 


A Little Book of Brittany 


By Rosert MEDILL 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted ex-~ 
eursion through Brittany. Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By Rosert MEDILL 


The most interesting cities of Norway, the 
fjords and other natural beauties. Illustrated. $1.50 


Sweden and Its People 
By Rogert MEDILL 


A complete, informative and thoroughly read- 
able description of the most interesting aspects of 
Sweden and its people. Illustrated. $1.50 


Finland and Its People 


By’ Rogsert MEDILL 
The new republic of the North intimately de- 
scribed. Illustrated. $1.50 
} 


The Lure of English Cathedrals | 


By Frances M. GostLinc 


English cathedrals described, their old stories 
retold and their great personalities recreated. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Lure of London Galleries 
By ArtHuR MILTON 


Wise and amiable discourses on the paintings of 
London, their artists, their history, and the build- 
ing in which they are hung. I[/lustrated. $2.00 


ae | 
The 7-Day Guides 
London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days 


By Artruur MILton 


Convenient guides by a 
man who knows his way 
around and knows the best 
way. Programs for each day — 
that are triumphs of selec-— 
tion. A new kind of guide 
“for people in a hurry,’’ 
Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Regarding the 
French 


By Moma Clarke 


Fascinating. and penetrat- 
ing sketches—a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of the things every — 
visitor in France should 

ow. 


. 
| 
| 


Illustrated. $2.50 


The Bretons at 


Home 
By Frances M. Gostiine 
An intimate and detailed 
story of one of the most pic- 
turesque places in all Europe. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Land of 


Pardons 
By AnaToLte LE Braz 
A new edition of a French 
classic work on Brittany and 
her people. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Lure of the 
Riviera 
By Frances M. GostLine 
Not so much a guide book 
as an adventure in enjoy- 
ment. Nice, Tourettes, Monte 
Carlo, La Turbie, Mentone, 
Grasse, Castellane and Can- 
nes are described with charm 
and alluring vividness, 
$2.00 


. _| The Lure of 
«French Chateaux 
By FRANCES M. GostLine 
Here’ are, told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of. Saint-Germain, St. 
Cloud, Malmaison, / Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and .many others. 
Tilustrated. $2.00 
Dining in Paris 
By SomeErRvILLE Story 
An absolute necessity if 
you wish to dine intelligent- 


ly, amusingly and satisfac- 
torily in Paris. 
$2.00 


The Little Guides 
By Various WRITERS 
Detailed guides to various 
sections of England and the 
Continent. Each book dis- 
cusses exhaustively a section 
which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the aver- 
age guide book. The follow- 
ing titles are now ready: 
LonDoNn 
EnciisH LAKEs 
CATHEDRAL CITIES 
OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES 
DEVON 
CorRNWALL 
NorRMANDY 
RoME 
SiciLy 


Each, illustrated and with 
maps, $2.50 net 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers 


7 West 16th Street 
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